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1* tracing the hiſtory of chemiſtry for theſe laſt twen⸗ 
ty years, we find, that, in conſequence of the diſco- 
very of the different elaſtic fluids, and their properties, 


Stahl's theory has loſt much of its credit: Chemiſts 


have been for ſome time in doubt, whether to reject or 
adhere to it, and have formed various theories —the 
number of which is ſcarce inferior to that of thoſe who, 
are ſeriouſly engaged in the purſuits of this ſcience. A 
good many chemiſts, however, eſpecially in the north, 

Have not yet adopted any new theory, but continue 
to connect the theory of Phlogiſton with the newly diſ- 
covered facts. But thoſe who are maſters of the 


' ſcience in all its extent, muſt readily perceive, that the 10 


manner in which that connection is formed, is far from 
being natural or ſatisfactory; and that it conſiſts of for- 


ced analogies, the inconſiſtency of which is ſufficiently 


ſtriking. 
The doctrine adopted by ſeveral French chemiſts, at 
the head of whom we muſt rank M. Layoifier, who con- 
A vived 
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trived and laid the foundations of this ſyſtem, is not ſub- . 
ject to the ſame difficulties. Its ſimplicity, its ſyſtema- 
_ tic progreſs, its perſpicuity, and the eaſe with which it 
is applicable to all the phenomena of chemiſtry, render 
it much ſuperior to any of thofe which ſtill divide ſuck 
of the philoſophers of Europe as have not adopted it. 
Among the more celebrated of its partiſans, this doc- 
trine now boaſts of the names of Lagrange, ha Place, 
Black, Kirwan, Van Marum, Bertholet, Monge, Mor- 
veau, Chaptal, Charles, Landriani, Schurer, Girtan- 
ner, Jacquin the ſon, Arezula, &c. &c. I have taught 
this doctrine both in my public and private lectures 
for theſe laſt twelve years. If I might flatter myfelf with 
having contributed in any degree to elucidate. this ſy . 
tem of modern chemical ſcience, either by my lec- 
tures and writings, or by ſuch diſcoveries as I have 
publiſhed within theſe fifteen years, I muſt be per- 
mitted to obſerve, that no other theory affords fo true 
and full an explanation of all the phenomena of na- 
ture and of the arts, This doctrine has been particular- 
ly explained through the whole of this work : But per- 
haps a ſhort view of it may ſtill be of uſe to the ſtu- 
dent; and I have therefore endeavoured to exhibit, in 
the following Diſcourſe, a brief account of the princi- 
pules on which it is founded; which may render it more 
„ ſtriking, and more eafily intelligible, and which will ac- 
cordingly be a ſort of abſtract of all the leading pheno- 
mena, to which the others may be referred as to ſo many 
general heads. | 
In all chemical experiments, one of the two follow- 
ing phenomena is obſerved : 1. Heat is either diſen- 


gaged 
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Diſcourſe an Modern Chemiſtry. 3 
gaged or ſixed: 2. An elaſtic fluid is either formed 
or abſorbed. After theſe two general facts are eſta. 
bliſhed as invariably certain, it may be naturally con- 
ceived, that the properties and action of heat, with the 
formation and fixation of elaſtic fluids, are the fougda« 
tion of the theory of chemiſtry, Theſe, therefore, 
are the two great objects which muſt here engage our 
attention. | 


Of Heat, and of the Formation and Fixation of Elaſtit 
Fluids. 


Atrtoven the weight, both of ſenſible heat, and 
of combined or latent heat, which we have -denomiz 
nated caloric, is at preſent unknown, and cannot 
therefore afford any prodf of its material or individual 
exiſtence, yet the whole phenomena of chemiſtry con- 
cur to prove, that it exiſts as a ſeparate body ot ſubs 
ſtance, poſſeſſes certain unvarying properties or charac. - 
teriſtics, and is uniformly ſubje& to certain laws of 
affinity, Beſides its power to produce, by its action 
on our organs, that ſenſation which we denominate 
heat, philoſophers have obſerved it to poſſeſs certain 
diſtinive properties which ean belong to no other 
ſubſtance, ſuch as ratefaction, or the ſeparation which 
heat produces of the component particles of all na- 
tural bodies; which, by inereaſing their bulk, dimi- 
niſhes their reciprocal attraction, and, without en- 
larging the maſs, diminiſhes, in the ſame propor- 
tion, their ſpecific gravity, and ſtrengthens the affinj- 
ties between the component partieles of different 
AS: | dies, 
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dies. The greater the quantity of caloric accumula- 
ted in any body, the more it is compreſſed and con- 
- denſed in that body; ſo much the more is its affinity 
for that body increaſed ; and in the fame proportion 
too, are the properties of the body changed. Fufion 
or liquefaQion, volatilization or ſublimation, the paſ- 
fage of liquids into the form of vapours or elaſtic fluids, 
Lare effeQs conſtantly produced by the penetration 
of heat into thoſe bodies, or rather by its combina- 
tion with them. Ice, or water in a ſolid ſtate, be- 
comes fluid by abſorbing a certain quantity of calo- 
ric : A larger proportion- of the ſame principle ren- 
ders it inviſible and a&riform. . There can be no 
doubt, that water in a liquid ftate is a compound 
ol ice with a certain quantity of caloric, and that wa-! 
ter in gas or vapour, is equally a compound, of 
which the principles are the ſame, . but which con- 
tains caloric in a larger proportion. Such is the theo- 
ry of the formation of elaſtic fluids in general: They 
are all compounds, conſiſting of a baſe more or leſs ſo- 
lid, and matter of heat or caloric, As this laſt prin- 
ciple is ſubject to laws of attraQion peculiar to itſelf ; 
when it eſcapes from one body, it combines with ſome 
other: —or rather, bodies with which caloric is com- 
' bined, when they have a. ſtronger attraction for o- 
ther bodies exhibited to them than for this princi- 
ple, diſmiſs it, in order to combine with thoſe other 
bodies. 
T ̃ here is not a ſingle inſtance in which theſe pheno- 
mena of the diſengagement or fixation of caloric, and 
the diſengagement or fixation of elaſtic fluids are not 
cha, either ne or together. From this ſimple 
theory, 
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theory, which is in reality nothing but a ſtatement of 
facts, it appears that all elaſtic fluids ought to be diſtin - 
guiſhed by two names; one denoting their acriform 
combination with caloric, of which ſort are the generic 
words, air, or gas, the firſt to be uſed when thoſe ſub- 
ſtances are proper for maintaining combuſtion and reſ- 
piration, the ſecond when they do not contribute to 
theſe purpoſes; the other, a ſpecific name, denoting 
the particular baſe of the gas or elaſtic flaid. It will 
accordingly be expected, that, in a recapitulation of all 
the facts of chemiſtry, we ſhould give an account of the 
elaſtic fluids which are either produced and diſengaged, 
or fixed and abſorbed in the various phenomena be- 
longing to this ſcience. 
All the elaſtic fluids whoſe properties are worthy of 
notice, may be arranged in four claſſes, 


Crass I. 


Elaſtic Fluids capable of maintaining Combuſtion, and the 
Reſpiration of Animals, 


Species 1. Vital air. 


2. Atmoſpheric air. 


CLASS II. 


Elaſtic Fluids unfit for maintaining Combuſtion and Res 
ſpiration, and neither ſaline nor ſoluble in Water, 
Species 3. Azotic gas. 


4. Nitrous gas. hr" 
. * CLass . 
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81445 III. 


Etaftic FI luids unfit 1 maintaining Combuſtion and Re- 
_— but 172 ſaline Nature, and ſoluble in 
water. 


Species 5. Carbonic acid gas. 
6. Sulphureous acid gas. 

7. Fluoric acid gas. 

8. Muriatic acid gas. 

9. Oxigenated muriatic acid gas. 
10. Ammoniac gas. 


C L ass IV. 


Hlaſtic Fluids neither proper for maintaining Combuſtion, 
nor Reſpiration, but inflammable. 


| Species 11. Hydrogenous gas. | 
12. Sulphurated hydrogenous gas. 
13. Phoſphorated hydrogenous gas. 
14. Hydrogenous gas mixed with azote. 
15. Hydrogenous gas mixed with carbonic 
acid, 
16. Carbonaceous bydrogenous gas, 


* Of the Nature and leading Properties of theſe different 
der of Elyſtie Fluids. | 


L TT. AL AIR, called by its diſcoverer, Dr Priefiley, 
depblogiſticated air, and by ſome other Engliſh 


an, empyreal air, and frincipium ſorbile, is at 
| preſent 
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preſent extracted from many different matters. Preci- 
pitate per ſe, or oxide of mercury, red precipitate or ox- 
ide of mercury prepared by nitric acid, precipitates of 
the ſeveral mercurial neutral ſalts formed by alkalis, 
red oxide of lead ſprinkled with a little nitric acid, 
alkaline and terrene nitrates, nitrate of ſilver, native 
oxide of manganeſe either by itſelf or ſprinkled with 
ſulphuric acid, oxigenated muriatic acid, mercurial ace- 
tite, arſeniate of zink, all give out either more or leſs 
of it when expoſed to the action of light and heat. 
Its diſengagement is evidently effected by the uniform 
action of theſe two prineiples. It is not contained 
ready formed in theſe bodies: they contain only its 
ſolid baſe, which is melted by caloric and light, and 
thus reduced into an elaſtic-fluid ſtate; and as it ef- 
capes, the oxides by degrees aſſume the metallic ſtate. | 
It is alſo obtained from the leaves of plants or trees ex- 
poſed in water charged with carbonic acid to the action 
of the rays of the ſun. 

Vital air is often mixed with a little edis gas; 
only, that obtained from oxide of mercury, from oxide 
of manganeſe, from ſuper-oxigenated muriate of pot- 
aſh, or from the leaves of plants, is without it. 

Vital air is rather heavier than atmoſpheric air; it 
is the only elaſtic fluid which maintains combuſtion. 
Pure vital air is four times as powerful for this effect 
as atmoſpheric air; that is to ſay, a body requiring 
four cubie feet of atmoſpheric air to effecq; its combuſ- 
tion, may be burnt with one cubic foot of vital air. 
Combuſtion is accompanied with a good deal of light 
and heat: theſe two phenomena are occaſioned by tbe 
rapid ſeparation of the fire, which forſakes the baſe of 

24 - this 
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this air in proportion as that baſe fixes in the burning. 
body. In ſome inſtances of combuſtion effected by 
this air, only heat, but no light, is diſengaged. + This 
happens when the diſengagement is accompliſhed flow- 
ly and by degrees. It contributes alſo in an eminent 
manner to the reſpiration of animals: and ſupplies 
their blood with the caloric which raiſcs Were 
ture above the medium in which they live. 
The baſe of vital air, by combination wich 5 
ſulphur, phoſphorus, azote, arſenic, &c. forms the 
carbonic, ſulphuric, phoſphoric, nitric, arſenic, &c; 
acids. It is from its peſl:fling this property, that we 
have denominated - this baſe. oxigene, or the acidify-. 
ing principle. It is to be oblerved, 1. That theſe 
combinations do not always take place when thoſe 
combuſtible bodies are immerſed in vital air; and that 
different degrees of temperature, above the ordinary 
temperature of the atmoſphere, are generally requi- 
ſite io produce them, at leaſt with ſufficient rapi- 
dity. 2. That this baſe or oxigene enters into theſe 
compounds in different proportions ; and that, ac- 
cording as any baſe is more or leſs completely ſa- 
: turated, the compound differs in its nature from other 
compounds not ſaturated preciſely in the ſame degree. 
3. That its aflinity for theſe different matters is not uni- 
formly the ſame; accordiugly, phoſphorus robs the ar- 
ſenic acid of its oxigene; the phoſphoric acid, again, 
yields its oxigene to coal, &c. 4. That when it paſſes 
out of one of thoſe bodies in which i it has been fixed in 
TY ſlate very different from that of elaſtic fluidity, into 
any other body, a fort of combuſtion actually takes 
place; ; Which is indeed flow, and therefore unaccompa- 
2 7 Z nied 
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nied with either heat or light ; as oxigene, in the ſtate 
in which it exiſts in ſuch bodies, is combined with but 
very little of thoſe principles. 

Oxigene combined with hydrogene, 6 water; * 
wich metals, it forms metallic oxides. Coal decompoſes 
water and metallic oxides at a high temperature; having 
then a greater affinity with oxigene, than either hydro- 

gene or metals. : 

Vital air diſcolours vegetable and animal ſubſtances : 
When abſorbed by fixed oils, it thickens them, and re- 
duces them into a flate reſembling that of wax. With 
the muriatic-and the acetous acids, it forms oxigenated 1 
muriatic acid and acetic acid or radical vinegar. þ 
The heat of the ſun, when acting with any conſider. | 
able energy, diſengages oxigene into. the ſtate of vital 
air from many of its combinations; ſuch as the oxides of 
mercury, ſilver, gold, nitric acid, oxigenated muriatic 


acid, &c. | 
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II. Atmoſpheric or common air is a compound of vital 
air with azotic gas. One hundred parts of atmoſpheric 
air, contain nearly 73 parts of azotic gas and 27 parts of 
vital air. This explains the reaſon why only a fourth 
part of any quantity of atmoſpheric air is conſumed, before 
it becomes unfit for maintaining combuſtion ; and why 4 
the phenomenon of combuſtion takes place more flowly, | | | | 
and is accompanied with leſs heat and light in atmo- 
- ſpheric, than in pure vital air. But we muſt obſerve, ö \ 
that there is not perhaps a fingle inſtance of combuſtion, 
in which the 27 parts of vital air contained in the com- 
mon air of the atmoſphere, are entirely abſorbed and 
fixed in the an body ; and that accordingly the 
acritorm 
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aeriform reſidue of atmoſpheric air remaining after it has 
contributed to combuſtion, is fcarce ever pure azotic 
gas, not even when the burnt body remains in a fixed 
and ſolid ſtate, without mixing with the elaſtic fluid. 
The gas muſt therefore be ſtill more impure, when the 
body is burnt under a bell-glaſs filled with atmoſpheric 
air, and affords a reſidue in a permanent a&riform ſtate ; 
as charcoal, and all organic matters containing it, do. 
There are a number of bodies which alter atmoſpheric 
air, by abſorbing the vital air which it contains. But 
we know of none that renew and purify it, except the 
leaves of vegetables; which, when expoſed to the rays 
of the ſun, effect a decompoſition of carbonic acid and 
water, in conſequence of which, they afford a ſupply of 
vital air to the atmoſphere. 


HI. Azotic gas, which exiſts in the atmoſphere in a 
large proportion, is thus named, becauſe it very ſoon 
proves fatal to animals, and extinguiſhes combuſtion ; 
and accordingly, appears to be in its nature directly op- 
polite to vital air. Dr Prieſtly called this elaſtic fluid 
phlogiſticated air; imagining that it derived its noxious 
properties from-phlogiſtion, diſengaged out of burning 
bodies, or odorate matters; —in a word, from all thoſe 
operations of nature and art, which he has called ph/o- 
&iſticating proceſſes. —It has ſince been proved, that this 
fluid exiſts ready formed in the atmoſphere, and is only 
ſeparated by the abſorption of vital air. Modern philo- 
ſophers have made more important diſcoveries concern- 
ing this, than concerning any other elaſtic fluid. There 
are ſeveral ways of obtaining pure azotic gas. That 
which i is s moſt OE in uſe, is the expoſing of a quan- 
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tity of liquid ſulphure of potaſh to a given quantity of 
atmoſpheric air under bell-· glaſſes: the vital air is by de- 
grees abſorbed ; and when it is entirely abſorbed, the 
azotic gas remains pure. We owe this proceſs to Scheele. 
M. Berthollet has diſcovered, that it may alſo be obtain- 
ed, by treating muſcular fleſh, or the fibrous part of the 
blood, after having waſhed it well, with nitric acid, in an 
apparatus ſuitable for colleQing and preſerving gaſes : 
þut theſe animal matters, when uſed for this purpoſe, 


muſt be perfectly freſh : if altered, they afford, together 


with the azotic gas, a mixture of carbonic acid. I my. 
ſelf have diſcovered, that-the air-bladder of the carp, 
which Dr Prieſtly had before obſerved to contain noxi. 
ous air, is full of this fluid, which may be obtained ſim. 
ply by burſting them under bell-glaſſesfilled with water. 

Azotic gas is lighter than atmoſpheric air. It inſtant- 
ly extinguiſhes burning tapers ; and acts, with great ra- 
pidity and energy, in deſtroying the life of animals im · 


merſed into it. When mixed with vital air, in the pro- 


portion of 73 to 27, it affords factitious atmoſpheric air: 
in a larger proportion, it forms an air noxious to animals, 
Neither water, nor earths, nor acids, are known to act 
upon this gas: It appears, however, that it is liable to 
be abſorbed by the nitric acid, which renders it ruddy. 
Mr Cavendiſh has diſcovered, that three parts of azotic 
gas, mixed in glaſſes with ſeven parts of vital air, and 
expoſed to the action of the electric ſpark, are by de- 
grees condenſed, ſo as to form the nitric acid: Hence the 
theory of the formation of this acid in the atmoſphere. 
M. Berthollet has found, that ammoniac is decompoſed 
by hot nitric acid, by oxigenated muriatic acid, and by 


the detonation of fulminating gold, He has diſcovered, * 


that 
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that ammoniac conſiſts of five parts by weight of azote, 
and one of hydrogene. He has farther diſcovered, that ani- 
mal matters contain a great deal of azote, that the ammo- 
niac obtained from them by the action of fire and putre- 
faction, is formed by the union of that azote with hydro- 
gene,—and that plants, which afford this ſame ſalt by 

- diſtillation, afford it in conſequence of their containing 
azote, and therefore well deſerve the name of animal 

plante, which has been given them by ſome chemiſts. 
I have ſince ſatisfied myſelf by experiment, 1. That of 
all animal matters, the fibrous part affords the moſt 
- azotic gas by nitric acid; 2. That after putrefaction, 
it contains no more azote, but affords then a 
conſiderable quantity of ammoniac. 3. That ſeveral 
vegetable matters, in particular the gluten of farina, 
elaſtic gum, green fecula, and igneous matter, furniſh 
azotic gas by the action of the nitric acid. 

_ Theſe remarkable qualities of azotic gas, are particu- 
larly worthy the attention of the phyfician. They con- 
ttibute to explain the difference between animal and ve- 
getable matters, the formation of ammoniac, putrefac- 
tion, and the production of the nitric acid from putrid 
animal matters. 

As this elaſtic fluid has been by "as . con- 
founded with carbonic acid, it is to be remembered, 
that azotic gas has no ſenſible taſte,— is much lighter 
than that atriform acid, and neither reddens tincture 
of turnſole, nor precipitates lime- water. 


Iv. Nitrous gas was in ſome meaſure known to Hales 1 
but Dr Prieſtley is properly the diſcoyerer of it. This 
| | | * _ elaſtic, 
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elaſtic fluid is diſengaged from nitric acid by the action 
of a great number of combuſtible bodies, eſpecially 
metals, oils, mucilages, and alcohol. It extinguiſhes 
lights; it deſtroy animals; it is neither acid nor alkaline; 
it is not liable to be altered by pure water. By com- 
dination with vital air, it affords nitric acid; being 
itfelf nothing but nitric acid, deprived of a part of its 
oxigene, and conſequently a compound of azote and ox- 
igene,—only, containing more azote and leſs oxigene 
than the nitric acid. Hence the varieties of this gas, 
according as azote and vital air are mixed in it in diffe- 
rent proportions; and hence the uncertainty of its ef- 
fects as an eudiometer. From this we underſtand; why, 
in ſeveral inſtances, —efpectally when, in order to ob- 
tain nitrous gas, we uſe a body very greedy of oxigene, 
and requiring a conſiderable quantity of oxigene to ſa- 
turate it, the nitrous gas obtained, contains naked a- 
zotic gas; and even, ſometimes, nothing is obtained 
but azotic gas. This nitrous gas, which is formed of a- 
zote and oxigene, contains a larger proportion of the 
oxigene than atmoſpheric air does. Of this a proof is 
obtained by decompoling it by an alkaline ſulphure in 
ſolution; A ſolution of ſulphure of potaſh, when put 
into a glaſs filled with nitrous gas, immediately abſorbs 
a part of the gas: In a ſhort time, the gas is no longer 
reddened by the contact of air, and becomes fit for 
maintaining combuſtion, even better than atmoſpheric 
air, It is actually converted into air, fomewhat purer 
thaw the air of the atmoſphere, or containing a larger 
proportion of vital air than atmoſpheric air uſually con- 
tains: But if more nitrous gas be added, and the action 
of the ſulphur ſtill continued, the whole of the vital air 
. I Is 
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is ſoon abſorbed, and what remains is nothing but azo» 
tic gas. We may farther obſerve, that nitrous gas com- 
municates to flame a green colour, before extinguiſhing 

it; and that, in many inſtances this colour is produced 
by compounds, of which azote forms a part. 

IT Theſe leading properties of nitrous gas, particularly 
the rapidity of its combination with vital air, ſhew, that 
it bears an analogy to combuſtible bodies; and it has 
been obſerved by Macquer, that the artificial formation 
of nitrous acid by the mixture of theſe two gaſes, is a 

| ſpecies of combuſtion ; but as it is not accompanied 

with flame, I have not ventured to rank nitrous gas a- 
mong the inflammable gaſes. It differs from atmo. 
ſpheric air in the proportion of its principles, and in 
their ſtate of compreſſion, In nitrous gas, the oxigene 
and azote are deprived of all that quantity of caloric 
and light which they poſſeſſed in the atmoſphere. The 
oxigene, however, {till retains enough of both theſe 
principles to occaſion a combuſtion, with flame, of ſeve- 
ral combuſtible bodies, when immerſed in it, as pyro- 
phorus, &c. 
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V. Carbonic acid gas was known before any of the 
other elaſtic fluids, Dr Black diſcoyered its exiſtence 
in chalk and alkalis ; and at the ſame time ſhewed, that 
it rendered thoſe matters efferveſcent, mild, and ſuſcep- 
tible of cryſtallization; and that, when deprived of it, 
alkaline matters become acrid and cauſtic, and are no 
longer liable to efferveſce, &c. This gas exiſts in the 
atmoſphere, of which it compoſes nearly one two- hun- 
dredth part ; in acidulous waters, and in ſome ſubter- 
raneous n, ſuch as the Grotto del Cano, &c. It is 

nearly 
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nearly twice as heavy as atmoſpheric air; its ſmell is 
pungent, and its taſte acrid; it extinguiſhes burning 
bodies, — kills animals, —reddens tincture of turnſole, — 
precipitates lime- water,. —renders chalk ſoluble in wa- 
ter, — forms, with all alkaline matters, carbonates, a ſort 
of cryſtallizable neutral ſalt, in which the properties o 

the alkali are ftill diſcernible, on account of the weak- 
neſs of the acid. This acid gas, which acts an impor- 
tant part in the phenomena of nature and art, is a com- 
pound of carbone and oxigene; of carbone, in the pro- 
portion of twenty-eight hundred parts, and oxigene, 
in the proportion of ſeventy- two hundredth parts. As 
carbone, of all known bodies, appears to have the ſtrong - 
eſt affinity for oxigene, the carbonic acid is among thoſe. 
compounds, of which the decompoſition is the moſt dif- 
ficult, and one of the products the moſt frequently ob- 
tained in chemical analyſes. It is formed in all in- 
ſtances in which bodies containing oxigene are heated 
with coal; as in the reduction of metallic oxides, by 
oils, by coal itfelf, &c. by the decompoſition of orga- 
nic matters containing coal and water, &c. 


VI. Sulphureous acid gas is obtained, either by the 
flow . combuſtion of ſulphure, or by abſtracting from 
ſulphuric acid a part of its oxigene ; and is a compound. 
of ſulphure with oxigene, containing the latter principle 
in a more ſcanty proportion than ſulphuric acid. This 
gas has a ſulphureous ſmell, acrid and pungent, and a 
very ſour taſte ; it extinguiſhes burning bodies, and kills 
animals: Intenſe cold condenſes it inte a liquid ſtate: 
It reddens and diſcolours moſt vegetable blue colours: 
it combines with water and with ice, and melts the lat- 

| | ter 
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ter of theſe ſubſtances by means of the heat which it. 


gives out as it becomes fixed: it abſorbs, by degrees 
oxigene from the atmoſphere; and in conſequence of 


that, 2 into the ſtate of wn er acid. 


vn. Fluoric a acid gas is diſengaged "I native flu- 
ate of lime, or vitreous ſpar, by ſulphuric acid. Its ſmell 
and taſte are very ſtrong : it diſſolves filiceous earth, 
and holds it ſuſpended in an atriform inviſible ſtate. 
The contact of water, by fixing it, ſeparates a portion 


of that earth: Alkalis ſeparate it entirely, The na- 


ture of this acid gas is unknown; and if it be like moſt 
other mineral acids, a compound, conſiſting of a ſimple 


_ acidifiable baſe with oxigene, its acidifiable radical prin - 


ciple muſt have a very ſtrong affiuity with oxigene ; for 
even coal is not able to e this gas. 7 mn 
that e n e e en | 


r vin. Muriatic acid gar is nothing Kat muriatic acid 
purified from water, and melted by caloric intd an elaſ- 
tic flaid. Its ſmell, which is lively and ſuffocating, — 
its taſte, which is very ſtrong,—its ſolubility in cold wa- 
ter, which readily abſorbs it, and ſeparates the heat 
by which it was maintained in a ſtate of elaſtic fluidity, 
—the peculiar neutral ſalts which it forms with terrene 
and alkaline baſes, —and the white vapour which is ob- 


| ſerved whenever it comes into contact with water dif- 


ſolved in the atmoſphere, are its diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſties. Its intimate nature, or component princi- 
ples, are unknown; its acidifiable baſe has undoubted- 
ly a very ſtrong affinity with oxigene, as theſe princi- 
ples have never yet been ſeparated. Nay, we are about 
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to ſee, that this acid abſtracts oxigene from various o- 

ther bodies, when they are ſaturated with it. 
IX. Oxigenated muriatic acid gat is diſengaged with 
great facility during the reciprocal action of native ot 
ide of manganeſe and muriatic acid. This peculiar gas 
is known to be produced by the tranſition of oxigerie 
from the. manganeſe into the muriatic acid! This gas 
always retains a colouting part, of a greeniſh yellow: 
Its ſmell is ſtrong and pungent : It is not acid: It weak- 
ens and reddens the flame of a taper, but does not ex- 
tinguiſh it: It is very quickly fatal to animals: It diſ- 
colours ſtuffs, tincture of turnſole; and flowers, tendering 
them all White: It likewiſe diſcolours and whitens yel- 
lo wax, &c.: It decompoſes ammoniac; which may now 

be uſed as a preſervative againſt its noxious effects: the 
azotic gas of the ammoniac is ſeparated, while the oxi- 
gene of the muriatic gas combines with its hydrogene 
to form water: It condenſes fixed oils : It oxidates me- 
tals; and even mercury and gold are ſubject to its in- 
fluence: It is ſoluble in water, and communicates to 
that fluid all its properties: The contact of light by de- 
grees decompoſes it, and reduces it into the ſtate of pure 
muriatic acid. The formation of oxigenated muriatit 
acid, and oxigenated muriatie acid gas, is one of the 
moſt remarkable diſcoveries of modern ehemiſtry. This 
diſcovery ſhews, that the relations of muriatic acid to 
combuſtible bodies are directly contrary to thoſe of the 
other acids. All the other acids appear to be decom- 
poſable by moſt of the metals; which have in general a 
ſtronger affinity with oxigene than the combuſtible ba- 
ſes of thoſe acids haye, The muriatic acid, on the con-. 
5B trary 
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trary, is not decompoſed by any metal: none of them 
detaches its oxigene; and in confequence of this, it 
carce acts on any of the metals. Its baſe which is ſtill 
unknown, is not only intimately connected with the a- 
cidifying principle, but even detaches that principle 
from ſeveral other metallic oxides, ſuch as thoſe of mer- 
cury, lead, iron, &c. when ſaturated, it is no longer a- 
cid; as exceſs of oxigene deſtroys its acidity. The caſe 
is directly contrary with many other combuſtible bo- 
dies. Its exceſs of oxigene enables it to act upon me- 
tals, on which, in its ordinary Rate, it produces no 
change; ſuch particularly, are antimony, ſilver, and 
gold. While theſe metals rob it of this exceſs of oxi- 
gene, they are by degrees burned, and diſſolved in the 

muriatic acid, which returns itſelf into its original ſtate. 
"Theſe oxidations and ſolutions of metals, by the oxige - 
nated muriatic acid are accompliſhed without efferveſ- 
cence, in the fame manner-as a falt is diſſolved in water; 


for the metal takes up the ſuperabundant oxigene of 


the liquid acid quietly, and with much more eaſe than 
if it were obliged to difengage it from a combuſtible 
baſe. Oxigenated muriatic acid likewiſe diſſolves me- 
tallic oxides, and thereby forms oxigenated muriates, 
very different in their nature from ſimple muriates, 
The moſt ſtriking and moſt remarkable of theſe differ- 
ences appears in the combinations of the acid, in its dif- 
ferent ſtates with oxide of mercury. With oxigenated 
muriatic acid, oxide of mercury forms corro/ive ſublimate. 
With fimple muriatic acid, the ſame oxide forms mild 
mercury. The differences between theſe two falts are 
therefore owing to the differences between the two 
Rates of the acid in * to the proportions of the 
a oxigene, 
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oxigene. The ſingular properties of the oxigenated 
muriatic acid render it extremely uſeful in ſeveral of 
the arts : ſome of which indeed owe their origin to it, 
as the bleaching of linen and cotton diſcovered by M. 
Berthollet. | 


X. Ammoniac gas, diſcovered by Dr Prieſtley, is dil. 
engaged by heat from liquid ammoniac, and, with ſtill 
more rapidity, from a mixture of ammoniacal muriate, 
or common ſal ammoniac, with quick-lime. This elaſ- 
tic fluid, when collected in glaſſes over mercury, is found 
to be alittle heavier than atmoſpheric air. The degree 
of cold or preſſure at which it loſes its aeriform fluidity, 
is ſtill undetermined. It combines with water, giving 
out, while the combination. takes place, a good deal of 
heat : it melts ice: it renders ſyrup of violets, as well 
as blue and red flowers, green : it combines rapidly with 
carbonic, ſulphureous, and muriatic acid gaſes; theſe 
combinations produce a good deal of heat? as this heat 
is diſengaged from the two elaſtic fluids, theſe become 
ſolid while the combinations are forming. | | 

Ammoniac gas is ſpeedily decompoſed by the contact 
of oxigenated muriatic acid gas: the decompoſition is 
accompanied by heat : a quantity of water, charged 
with muriatic acid, is formed, and there is a reſidue of 
azotic gas. This experiment, as well as ſeveral others 
which have been already mentioned, proves ammoniac 
to conſiſt of hydrogene and azote. The decompoſition 
of ammoniacal copper, and of fulminating gold and filver, 
which afford, by the action of ſire, water, reduced me- 
tal, and azotic gas, is another proof that, ammoniac gas 
conſiſts of theſe principles; for, the hydrogene of this 
* alkali 
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alkali having a ſtronger affinity for oxigene than either 
gold or ſilver, detaches it from the oxides of theſe me- 
tals, and, leaving its azote to be diſengaged into a ga- 
zeous ſtate, forms water with the oxigene which it has 
acquired in this manner, The phenomena of this de- 
compoſition of ammoniac by oxides are very much di- 
verſified—from that which oxide of copper effects ſlow- 
ly, and with the affiſtance of a ſtrong heat, —to the a- 
mazing rapidity with which ammoniacal oxide of filver 
is reduced, when it detonates by the momentary con- 
tact of heat. The diverſity of theſe phenomena is ow- 
ing to the various affinities of oxigene with the different 
metals. | 

Oxides of zinc and iron, which, in their metallic 
ſtate, decompoſe water, have not the ſame power oyer 
ammoniac ; for theſe metals have a greater affinity with 
oxigene, than oxigene has with hydrogene. Hence it 
is eaſy to conceive, 1. how ammoniac is produced by 
the putrifaction of animal ſubſtances, and during the de- 
compoſition of water and nitric acid by ſome metals, as 
tin. 2. How, in oppoſite circumſtances, when ammoni- 
ac is decompoſed by metallic oxides, the nitric acid 
comes to be quart | 


Xl. Ate hydrogencus gas, univerfally known by the 
name of inflammadble air, is the lighteſt of all aëriform 
fluids : When very pure, it is thirteen or fourteen times 
lighter than atmoſpheric air. It extinguiſhes burning 
bodies: it kills animals: it is kindled by the contact of 
the electric ſpark, or of any flaming combuſtible body: 
it burns with a bright flame. Fifteen parts of this gas 
abſorb, in burning, bn ae of vital air; and by that 

combuſtion 
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combuſtion, an hundred parts of very pure water are 
formed —if the elaſtic fluids be pure, The water is 
therefore a compound of theſe two bodies, deprived of 
moſt of the heat which is neceſſary to maintain them 
in the ſtate of elaſtic fluidity, All ſubſtances having a 
ſtronger affinity with any one of theſe two principles, 
than that by which their union is maintained, decompoſe 
this fluid. Thus, iron, Zinc, coal, and oil, decom- 
poſe water, and ſeparate hydrogene from it into a ga- 
zeous ſtate ; as they have a ſtronger affinity with the 
baſe of vital air or oxigene than it has with hydrogene. 
From this it is clear, that hydrogenous gas cannot be 
expected to deag@mpoſe carbonic acid, or the oxides of 
zinc and iron : On the contrary, ſulphur, and ſuch me- 
tals as do not decompoſe water, give up the oxigene 
which they contain, in the ſtate of ſulphuric acid, and 
of metallic oxides, to hydrogenous gas : which reduces 
the former into the ſtate of pure ſulphur, and the lat- 
ter into the ſtate of metals. This decompoſition of wa- 
ter by iron and zinc, is the cauſe from which proceeds 
the hydrogenous gas produced during the ſolution of 
theſe two metals by the ſulphuric, the muriatic, the 
carbonic, or the acetous acid. 

The leaves of vegetables, on the contrary, appear to . 
poſſeſs the property of abſorbing the hydrogene of wa- 
ter, and diſengaging its oxigene into the ſtate of pure 
air. Light contributes greatly to this decompoſition ; 
and without the contact of light it is never effected. 
It appears to ſerve for the purpoſe of melting oxigene, 
and thus forming it into vital air; and, while the oxi- 
gene is diſengaged, the hydrogene becomes fixed in 
the vegetable, and ſerves, no doubt, for the produe- 
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tion of oil. We begin to perceive that hydrogene cbm- 
bines with carbone and a ſmall proportion of oxigene to 
form the oil of vegetables; and that theſe again decom- 


Poſe carbonic acid together with water, to abſorb the 


carbone of the firſt, and the hydrogene of the laſt of theſe 


compounds. Hydrogene, or the baſe of hydrogenous 


gas, forms ammoniac, by combination with azote, 
or the baſe of azotic gas. M. Berthollet, by analyſ- 
ing that ſalt, bas ſhewn this to be its compoſition : 
But we have not yet been able to form ammoniac 
by the immediate combination of theſe two principles, 
We have neyer yet been able to ſeparate the matter 


of heat combined in hydrogenous gas, to which that 


gas owes its elaſtic fluidity, without Fixing the hydro- 
gene in ſome other compound ; and therefore, we are 
till unacquainted with hydrogene in a ſolitary inſulated 
ſtate. The degree of preſſure or cold neceſſary to eſſect 
this ſeparation, muſt be ſuch as we have not yet learned 
to apply: Every thing, indeed, concurs to ſhe w, that 
either the one or the other muſt be in an extreme degree. 

The fudden diſengagement, and the rapid inflamma- 
tion of bydrogenous gas, produce all the fulminations 
and detonations which are obſerved in chemiſtry. The 


inſtantaneous recompoſition of water is almoſt invaria- 


bly the conſequence of theſe detonations. 
Hydrogenous gas performs an important part in the 
phenomena of nature. A great quantity of it is pro- 
duced and diſengaged in mines + It there- reduces 
and colours various metallic oxides : it riſes in the at- 
moſphere, is carried about by the winds, and kin- 


' dled by the electric ſpark : .accordingly, it acts the. 


part of thunder; and immediately upon its detonation, 
| | 2 
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a quantity of water is formed, which ſtreams down up« 
on the earth, : | | 

The inflammation of this gas by the electric ſpark, is 
one of the moſt remarkable phenomena in nature, and 
one of thoſe of which the origin is leaſt known, We 
are equally at a loſs to explain, how the electric ſpark 
comes to be capable of fixing a mixture of vital air and 
 azotic gas into nitric acid. | 


XII. Sulphurated hydrogenous gas, or hepatic gas, 
has been very well diſtiaguiſhed from other hepatic ga- 
ſes by Bergman. It is obtained from ſolid alkaline ſul- 
phures, or {ivers of ſulphur, by decompoſing them with 
acids in a pneumato-chemical apparatus. This ari- 
form fluid has a very fetid ſmell ; it kills animals: it 
renders ſyrup of violets green: vital air precipitates 
ſulphur from it; it is kindled by the eleQric ſpark, and 
by the contact of burning bodies: it burns with a red- 
diſh blue flame ; and, as it burns, depoſites ſulphur on 
the ſides of the veſſels containing it: the ruddy nitrous 
acid, the ſulphureous acid, and the oxigenated muria- 
tic acid decompoſe it, deſtroy its elaſtic fluidity, and 
ſeparate the ſulphur. It combines with water, and the 
ſolution is decompoſed by the action of air: ſulphura- 
ted hydrogenous gas colours and reduces oxides of lead, 
biſmuth, &c. ; it precipitates ſolutions of metals. Some 
metals, particularly mercury and ſilver, ſeparate 
the ſulphur ; accordingly, when paſſed through glaſſes 
containing mercury, a great part of it is decompoſed, 

All theſe phenomena agree in ſhewing, that this gas 
contains ſulphur in a very attenuated ſtate, M. Gen- 
gembre, by an analyſis, has diſcovered it to conſiſt of 

B 4 bydrogenous 
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hydrogenous gas and ſulphur : to the olution or ſuſpen- 


fion of ſulphur, it owes its diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics. 
The ſulphur, however much attenuated, does not burn 
at the ſame time with the hydrogenous gas, but is in 
part depoſited during the combuſtion of the gas : The 
cauſe of this phenomenon is, that hydrogenous gas does 
not need combuſtion of fo high a temperature as ſulphur. 
It is ſulphurated hydrogenous gas which mineraliſes 
ſulphureous waters. On this account, the common acids 
never precipitate ſulphur from thoſe waters; but the 
nitrous acid, the fulphureous acid, and the oxigenated 
muriatic acid, in which the oxigene is not very iatimate- 
7 ly combined with the acidifiable baſe, ſeparate the ſub 
-phur by abſorbing the hydrogene. If too much of any 
of theſe acids be employed, eſpecially of the oxigenated 
-muriatic acid, the ſulphur of this gas will be burned, 
and converted into ſulphuric acid and _ no preci- 
-Pitate will appear. 
Our acquaintance with ſulphurated 8 gas 
enables us to explain ſeveral things concerning ſulphur, 


which we were before unable to account for. 1. We 


know now, why ſolid ſulphures, recently prepared, are 
without ſmell; and what occaſions their becoming ſo 
ſtrongly fetid, when moiſtened: 2. It appears that 
water, though not decompoſable by ſulpbur alone, is 
: eaſily decompoſed by the joint action of ſulphur and al- 
*kaline matters: 3. We underſtand fully, how alkaline 
ſulphures come to be decompoſed by the air, and by ſe- 
yeral metallic oxides, eſpecially by the oxides of metals 
which do not decompoſe water: 4. The theory of ſul. 

- phureous mineral waters is now eaſy to explain; as well 

- as the hiſtory of their decompoſition by air and metallic 

| oxides ; and the difficulties which were formerly found 
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fa all attempts to detect the ſulphur by ſimple acids, 
while it was not ſuſpected to exiſt in thoſe waters in any 
other ſtate but ſulphure or bepar. | 


XIII Phoſpborated hydragenous gas. was diſcovered by 
M. Gengembre, who called it at the firſt, phoſdboric gas, 
He obtained it, by boiling a lixivium of cauſtic potaſh 
with half its weight of phoſphorus, and receiving the 
elaſtic fluid that was diſengaged, into glaſſes containing 3 
mercury. It kindles by the mere contact of air, pro- | | 
ducing as it takes fire, a faint exploſion. The ſolid « 
phoſphoric acid which it affords, forms, when burning. | 
a ſort of corona in the air, when got agitated ; and to- 1 
wards its extremity, the diameter of the flame does not , = 
diminiſh, but is enlarged, When mixed with vital air N 
under glaſſes, it burns with the greateſt rapidity, and | 
pfoduces ſuch heat and dilatation that the glaſſes burſt 4 
if they be not very thick, or if the proportions. of the | 
mixture be too large. M. Gengembre has ſhown, that 4] 
this new gas is a ſolution of phoſphorus and hydrogenous | | 

# gas. It bears a confiderable reſemblance to ſulphurated | 
hydrogenous gas; and differs from it in nothing but the 
nature of the combuſtible body ſuſpended in the hydro- 

genous gas. As phoſphorus is much more combuſtible 
than ſulphur, phoſphoric hydrogenous gas kindles in the 
air: the phoſphorus is firſt kindled, and communicates 4 
the inflammation to the hydrogenous gas, which is heated - Wh 
by its combuſtion, In ſulphurated hydrogenous gas, on 
the contrary, the hydrogenous gas is kindled only by the | | 
contact of ſome burning body; and the ſulphur not | + 
being ſufficiently heated, is ſeparated unburnt. , i 3 


XIV. Hydrogen: us Las, mixed with azotic gas, forme 99 a 
‚ 1 that =_ 
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| that elaſtic fluid which A. Volta has denominated ins 
flammable air of marſhes. It is produced by the putre- 
faction of ſome vegetable matters, and of all animal ſub. 
ſtances. It is diſengaged from waters in marſhes, ponds, 
houſes of office, and all places where there are animal 
matters putrefying in water. It either accompanies, pre- 
cedes, or follows the formation of ammoniac which takes 
place in putrefaction. I take it to be a ſimple mixture 
of which the component parts are not united by combi- 
nation; for, were they actually combined, the reſult 
would be ammoniac : but it differs from ammoniac, 1. 
In the elaſtic Rate of the two fluids of which it confiſts ; 
2. In the proportion#of thoſe. elaſtic fluids, which vary 
in this mixed acid, but in ammoniac are always the ſame. 
We are indebted for our preſent accurate knowledge of 
this gas to M. Berthollet. In the years 1778 and 
1779, I examined the inflammable gas of marſhes, and 
diſcovered it to contain carbonic acid: but in ſeveral of 
. thole gaſes, found in different parts of the neighbour. 
hood of Paris, I found a mixture, the nature of which I 
did not properly diſtinguiſh ; although I aſſerted, as may 
may be ſeen in the 164th page of the colleQion of my 
Memoirs in 8vo, that it is ſometimes accompanied, or 
even has its place ſupplied by phlogiſticated gas, which, 
as I have elſewhere ſhewn, is the ſame with what we at 
_ preſent call azotic gas. Theſe were merely vague aſ- 
+ ſertions at the time when I inſerted them in my Me- 
moirs : but M. Berthollet has ſince communicated to 
them a degree of certainty and preciſion which induces 
me to diſtinguiſh this gas by the peculiar names above 
given to it, 

Hydrogenous gas, add with azotic gas, burns with 


a blue . It detonizes, but uot eaſily, with vital air. 
When 
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| When cauſed to detonize, in M. Volta's eudiometer, it 


is found to produce ſome drops of water, and a reſidue 
more or leſs pure. 


| XV. I diſtinguiſh, by the title of bydrogenous pas 
mixed with carbonic acid, that gas which is obtained by 
diſtillation from many vegetable matters, particularly 
from tartar, and all tartareous ſalts ; from acetous ſalts; 
from hard wood ; from charcoal burning with the help 
of water ; from mineral coal, &c. 

It does not burn very readily; but it is not abſolutely 


incombuſtible, even though three fourths of its bulk be 


carbonic acid. This acid is ſeparated from it, and the 
hydrogenous gas purified by lime-water and cauſtic al- 
kalis. It is a ſimple mixture, without combination. Hy- 
drogenous gas is not capable of decompoſing carbonic 
acid; for coal decompoſes water, having a ſtronger affi- 
pity than bydrogene for its oxigene. 


XVI. LZaſlly, It is now known that coal, though very 
much fixed in cloſe veſſels, and in our common fires, is 
liable to be redued to vapour, and diſſolved into elaſtic 
fluids, in a very high temperature, Hydrogenous gas 
acts with more energy then any other ſubſtance in diſ- 
ſolving carbone, and maintaining it in fuſpenſion; it fre- 


quently therefore carries it with it, as it aſſumes an elaſ- 


tic fluid form. It is this mixed gas that is diſengaged, 
when caſt iron and ſteel are diſſolved in ſulphureous a- 
cid diluted in water. In conſequence of the former ha- 
vingabſorbed carbonaceous matter 1n the topsof the fur- 
naces, and the latter in its cementation, it even appears 
that cool may be directly diſſolved in hydrogenous gas, 


by 


\ 
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by direQing the rays of the ſun from the focus of a mire. 
ror, through the middle of a glaſs filled with this gas, 
upon coal placed on mercury ia the bottom of the glaſs, 
This fluid burns with a blue flame; and gives out du- 
ring its combuſtion, . ſmall white or reddiſh ſparks. The 
exiſtence of coal in ſolution in this gas, appears from its 
gravity, and from its combuſtion in vital air, which pro- 
duces carbonic acid, It likewiſe appears, that coal 
communicates to hydrogenous gas its well-known fetid 
ſmell, or at leaſt it renders that ſmell ſtronger, Laſtly, 
coal modifies the effecis of this gas, and changes the re- 
ſults of its combinations, Thus, a mixed gas, formed by 
the ſolution of coal in azotic gas, ſeems to he the colour. 
ing matter of Pruſſian blue. But we are not yet acquain- 
ted with all the compounds into which coal enters: and 
the ſame is to beſaid of the various mixtures of all the gaſes 
with one another, which certainly takeplace in a great 
many inſtances, but of which chemiſtry has not yet ef- 
timated the en. 


of the Application of the Facts which have been collected. 
concerning the Nature and Properties of Elaſtic Fluids, 
to the great Chemical Phenomena produced by Nature 
and Art. | 


IT is now acknowledged as an unqueſtionable faQ, 
that there is perhaps not a ſingle phenomenon in che- 
miſtry in which ſome elaſtic fluid is not either diſengaged 
or fixed ; nay, ſometimes both the diſengagement. and 
fixation of elaſtic fluids take place on the ſame occaſion: 
and the diſcoveries of the moderns have proved, that the 
manner in which ſuch phenomena were formerly ac- 
counted 
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counted for, neither explained the cauſes, nor gave a 
juſt view of the effects. The perſpicuity which theſe 
diſcoyeries have introduced into this part of the ſcience, 
is a ſufficient proof of their importance. 
On comparing the numerous facts which conſtitute the 
preſent ſyſtem of chemical knowledge, it appears that 
they may be reduced to a few general claſſes, contain- 
ing them all under diftin&t heads. Such an arrange- 
ment is the more neceſſary, as it ſhows the connections 
and mutual relations of thoſe fats ; and muſt form, of 
conſequence, the elements of the ſcience of chemiſtry. 
But this laſt object cannot be attained, till all the gene- 
ral phenomena be explained: and as we are ſtill unable 
to account for a number of theſe, as I am about to ſhow, 
this method of laying down the elements of chemiſtry 
is to be conſidered in no other light than as a propofal, 
the importance and utility of which render it worthy the 
attention of philoſophers. 

It is with a view to contribute in part to the carrying 
of this project into execution, or at leaſt to ſhow. that it 
is not impoſlible, that I have attempted to reduee all 
the facts, and the whole theory of chemiſtry, under 
fourteen leading phenomena, comprehending the vart- 
ous changes which natural bodies are liable to ſuffer 
from the action of the chemical affinities. In order to 
proceed regularly from fimple to compound, in explain- 
ing theſe phenomena, 1 arrange them in the dN 
order: 

r. The abſorption or diſengagement of caloric, and 
the production or Aiminution of heat, with the effects 
. of both, | 

2. The 


* 3 
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2. The influence of air on combuſtion, and the ge- 
neral nature of combuſtible bodies. 

3. The effeQs produced by light on bodies. | 

4. The decompoſition and the recompoſition of wa- 
"7 The production and the decompeſition of earths, _ 

6. The formation and the decompoſition of alkalis. 
7. Acidification ; the formation and decompoſition of 
acids; the nature of theſe ſalts, their differences, their 
analogies, their action on moſt bodies, &c. 

8. The combinations of acids with earths and alkalis. 

9. The oxidation and the reduction of metals. 

10. The ſolution of metals by acids, 

11. The formation of the immediate principles of | 
vegetables by vegetation, 
132. The ſeveral forts of fermentation. 

13. The formation of animal matters by the life of 
animals, 
_ 14. The decompoſition and putrefaQtion of animal 
matters. | 

Let us briefly conſider each of theſe phenomena, and 
explain their eſſential relation to the properties of elaſ- 
tic fluids, _ 
I. The production of heat or diſengagement of caloric, 
is owing either to the force of preſſure, which diſen- 
gages it from bodies in which it is contained, —or to com- 
bination, which diſengages it in like manner, It is to 
be obſerved, that this phenomenon takes place more 
eſpecially when an elaſtic fluid is fixed in any body ; 
becauſe, as we have already ſeen, the atriform ſtate of 
any once e the preſence of a good deal of 
combined 
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combined heat. It is alſo to be obſerved, that as every 
different body contains a different quantity of heat, or, 
in other words, different bodies have different capaci- 
ties of heat, therefore preſſure or combination muſt 
produce, from different bodies, very different quanti- 
ties of this ſubſtance. For which reaſon, this pheno- 
menon, which accompanies a great part of the opera- 
tions of chemiſtry, ſhould be obſerved and eftimated 
with the utmoſt care, in experiments in which accuracy 
is intended. Similar to this, is the manner in which 
the apparent deſtruction of heat or abſorption of caloric 
takes place, which is likewiſe very often obſeryed in 
chemical proceſſes, . It always depends on the increaſe 
of the bulk of bodies, and on their then acquiring a 
greater capacity for the reception of caloric, Both of 
theſe phenomena, therefore, may be eſtimated mecha- 
nically, or merely by obſerving bow the particles of 
bodies are compreſſed together, or removed from each 
other. But in order to form a more juſt idea of it, we 
muſt add to this mechanical cauſe, the conſideration of 
the particular chemical attraction or affinity between 
heat and the body on which we are obſerving its ope- 
ration. The moderns have made a great many diſcove- 
ries reſpecting the influence of caloric in combinations 
and decompoſitions. 


| 


II. Combuſtion is one of the moſt important pheno- 
mena in nature. We may diſtinguiſh two diſtin elaſ- 
ſes of combuſtions,—thoſe which take place in the air, 
and thoſe which take place apparently without the 
contact of vital air, but on ſubſtances containing its 
baſe, | 


Combuſtions 
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Combuſtions effected by the contact of air, are, as has 
been already ſaid, combinations of the combuſtible body 
with the baſe of vital air or oxigene. In proportion as 
theſe combinations take place, the matter of light and 


caloric ate ſeparated from the oxigene, and appear in 
the form of ſenſible heat and light. There are ſome 


combuſtible bodies which diſengage theſe fluids ſlowly 


from vital air, and afford only little heat when they 
burn: others, again, diſengage theſe principles rapid- 
ly, and cauſe them to appear in the form of ſparkling 
light, and glowing heat. By communicating more or 
leſs oſcillation to this light, they give it different ſhades 
of colouring ; if, with Euler, we conſider different co- 
loured rays of light as being all the ſame matter, only 
actuated by different oſcillations, ſimilar to the vibra- 
tions of ſound. In certain combuſtions effected by air, 
the combuſtible bodies have ſo great an affinity to the 


baſe of the elaſtic fluid, that they attract it with the 


utmoſt facility; others require, in order to their com- 
bination with oxigene, a temperature ſometimes ex- 
ceedingly high, which appears to promote the attractive 
influence of the combuſtible body on that baſe, This 
theory accounts for the increaſe of the weight of a 
burat body; the change of its ſtate; the impurity of 
atmoſpheric air after combuſtion, — for the proportion 
of azotic gas then becomes much larger,—and the di- 


verſity of the phenomena, ſuch as flame, heat, and ra- 


refaclion, which accompany every ſpecies of combuſ- 

tion which is effected in the atmoſphere. | 

The ſecond claſs of combuſtious is generally effected 

in cloſe veſſels. It conſiſts in general in the tranſition 

of oxigene, either mare or leſs ſolid, out of a body al- 
| 5 5 ready 
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ready burnt, into an unburnt body. It depends wpon 
the different elective attractions of this principle, for dif- 
ferent combuſtible baſes. | To this claſs belong, the oxi« 
dation of metals by acids, the reduction of metallic ox- 
ides by coal, the combuſtion of ſulphur, phoſphorus, 
coal, and carbure of iron by nitric acid, the combuſ- 
tion of hydrogene, the principle of ammoniac, by the 
oxigenated muriatic acid, &c. &c. In all theſe inſtances, 
oxigene paſſes out of one body into another; and as it 
was not melted by heat and light, theſe combuſtions ges 
nerally take place without flame. We may obſerve, 
that in theſe inſtances of combuſtion; which may be 
called tacit, the property of combuſtibility is not loſt; 
but only transferred from the body which abſorbs the 
oxigene to that which loſes it. We may likewiſe add, 
that as oxigene is more or leſs ſolid, that is, more or leſs 

deſtitute of heat and light, in the compounds into which 
it enters, bodies which detach it may ſometimes abſorb 
it in a ſlate more pure and folid than that in which it was 
contained in thoſe in which it before exifted :/ and the 
diſengagement of heat, and even of light, muſt then 
take place. Such is the origin of theſe two phenomena 
in detonations by nitre,—in the apparent action of nitric 
acid on ſulphur, coal, phoſphorus, the generality of 
metals, oils, and alcohol, 


III. The ect, of light on bodies, have not beeh hi- 
therto eſtimated any other way than by their conſes 
quences; their cauſe has never yet been properly ex- 
plained; It has been long known to act upon vegeta- 
bles, to communicate to them colour, and to develope 
their combuſtible principles. Scheele 8 that 

| $ | the 
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the rays of the ſun coloured nitric acid, muriate of ſil- 
ver, mercurial precipitates, &c. It is at preſent well 
known, that all theſe effects are attended with the diſ- 
engagement of a more or leſs conſiderable quantity of 
vital air: light, therefore, acts. at the ſame time with 
heat upon theſe bodies, —ſeparates their oxigene, melts 
it, and cauſes it to paſs into the ſtate of elaſtic fluidity. 
It is in this manner that it contributes to the decom- 
poſition. of carbonic acid by the leaves of vegetables. 
That decompoſition is, in truth, owing to a double at- 
traction; 1. The attraction of light and heat for oxi- 
gene, which they tend to diſengage into vital air, &c. ; 
2. That with which vegetable matters act upon car- 
bone, the radical principle of this acid. By the ſame 
mechaniſm, light promotes the decompoſition of water 
by the ſame organs of vegetables, and contributes to 
the formation of their oleaginous principle. By at- 
tending with more care than has been hitherto done, to 
the action of light upon many natural bodies, ſome im- 
portant diſcoveries may be made, as I pointed out in 
the year 1780. | 


IV. The formation and the decompoſition of water, 
depend entirely on the affinities of oxigene, which is one 
of its principles. Zinc, iron, oils, and coal, are already. 
known to poſſeſs the property of ſeparating the princi- 
ples of water, by abſorbing its oxigene, and diſengag- 
ing its other principle, hydrogene, in the form of hy- 
drogenous or inflammable gas. The extreme levity of 
this gas, accounts for the bigh temperatiire requiſite to 
ellect this decompoſition ſuddenly, It appears, that the 
bale of this gas, hydrogene, which is commonly either 

liquid 
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quid or ſolid, in the two ſtates in which water is com- 
monly found on the ſurface of the globe, has a very 
great capacity for containing the matter of heat. It 
even appears, that this baſe, though combined with 
oxigene and water, ſtill poſſeſſes this property of ab- 
ſorbing a great deal of heat; and that it is this proper- 
ty which renders aqueous vapour lighter than air; in 
conſequence of which, the mercury finks in the baro- 
meter, when the atm6ſphere is filled with that vapour. 
This noble diſcovery of the nature and the decompoſi- 
tion of water, throws much light on the theories of me- 
tallic ſolutions, —of the oxidation of various metals by 
moiſture, —of the formation of the immediate principles 
of vegetables, of ſpirituous fermentation, and of putte- 
faction: And we already ſee, that almoſt all chemical 
theories are referable to, and depend upon the affinities 
of oxigene. It throws alſo great light on the phenome- 
na of the atmoſphere, - the formation of meteors,—the 
laws which nature obſerves in the ſucceſſive changes of 
organic matters, &c. It is partigularly worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that ſuch ſubſtances as do not fingly decom- 
poſe water, effect this decompoſition: by the aſſiſtance of 
other bodies. Thus ſulphur with alkali, tin with nitric 
acid, &c. decompoſe water at low temperatures, by 
means of complex affinities. Nothing can contribute 
more to throw light on a great number of the phenome- - 
na of nature and the arts, than the knowledge of theſe | 
pre- aan affinities, &. 


V. There are ſtill ſeveral important deſderata with 
reſpect to the formation of bodies, which the labours of 
DT ads not explained. One of theſe is the for- 
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mation of earths. Naturaliſts have given their opinions 
concerning the formation of earths; ſeveral of them 
have conſidered the converſion of filex into clay, as a 
fact ſufficiently proved; but that notion is nothing but 
an ingenious hypotheſis, not ſupported; by facts. Che- 
miſts have not been able to change either ſiliceous earth 
into alumine, or alumine into filiceous earth. Nature, 
perhaps, operates this converſion; but as we are unac- 
quainted with the means which ſhe employs, we ſhould 
not venture to gueſs, when not countenanced by direct 
experiments. To conſider barytes, magne ſia, and lime, 
as compounds conſiſting of filiceous and aluminous- 
earths united with ſome other bodies, is to advance 
hypotheſes which deſerve but very little credit. No 
chemiſt has hitherto directed his enquiries to this ſcope: 
the neceſſary data ate even wanting. The experiments 
of ſome moderns on the extraction of pretended me- 
tallic reguli, from earths. treated with charcoal in a 
violent heat, have afforded only a fallacious reſult. 
It appears to be aſcertained that all theſe reguli are but 
one and the ſame ſubſtance, n iron, formed 
from the earth of bones, 


| VI. Nearly Bmilar i is the ſtate of our knowledge with 
reſpect to the formation of fixed alkalis. The modern 

. ideas of the principles of chemiſtry, lead us to ſuſpect 
| azoteasa principle of theſe ſalts. We may perhaps even 
venture to conſider this body, the exiſtence of which in 
ammoniac has been fully proved by M. Berthollet, as 
a principle common to fixed alkalis and alkaline earths 
in. general, —in a word, as the alkaligenous principle. 
For E there can be no doubt, that the fixed al - 
1 kalis 


iy 
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kalis are partly decompoſed in many of the operations 
of Chemiſtry : in the diffillation of old ſoaps, and tar- 
tareous and acetous neutral ſalts, they are plainly 
changed into ammoniac.— This tranſmutation ſeems to 
ſhew, that fixed alkalis contain azote, which, by at- 
taching itſelf to the hydrogene of the oil, forms ammo- 
niac.—But theſe facts have not yet been carefully ex- 
amined, with reſpect to the quantities of the fixed al- 
kalis which appear to be decompoſed, and that of the 
ammoniac which is obtained, —nor, what is of no leſs 
importance, with reſpect to the reſidue produced from 
the fixed alkalis; and we cannot hope to eflabliſh our 
theory upon this fact, till its circumſtances be more 
exactly known. But though theſe were known, we 
ſhould ſtill have to enquire into the nature of the other 
principle or principles of fixed alkalis, and in what 
manner the radical principle of potaſh differs from that 
of ſoda; &c. | | | 


VII. The formation and the decompoſition of acids, is 
one of the moſt valuable and beſt known parts of mo- 
dern chemiſtry. We know that they conſiſt all of a baſe 
or radical principle, more or leſs combuſtible, in combi. 
nation with oxigene : that the oxigene being the ſame 
in them all, is the principle of their acidity ; and that 
the differences among them are owing to the ſubſtan- 
ces combined with the oxigene ; which differ in each 
different acid. We know the baſes of the ſulphuric, |, 
the nitric, the carbonic, the arſenic, and the phoſpho- 
ric acids: we know them to be ſulphur, azote, coal, 
arſenic, and phoſphorus, But the acidifiable baſes of 
the muriatic, the fluoric, and the boracic acids in the 
C 3 mineral 
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mineral kingdom, remain ſtill undiſcovered; as well 
as the proportions in which hydrogene and carbone, 


which ſeem to form the baſes of all the n, acids | 


are united in them. | 

The poor of the 3 * nature is hm 
is not hard to explain. We know that it muſt happen, 
whenever a combuſtible body, having a ſtronger affini- | 
ty with oxigene than oxigene has with the acidifiable 
baſe, is applied to any acid: And ſuch is the theory of 
ſulphureous and nitrous acid gaſes by the decompoſition 
of the ſulphuric and nitric. acids, &c. 

. The radicals of acids ought alſo to be diſtinguiſhed 
into ſimple and compound; ſulphur, phoſphorus, car- 
bone, &c. are . ſimple. radicals. All the vegetable, 
acids have radicals, that are formed of hydrogene and 
carbone. | Theſe laſt are not decompoſed by combuſti- 
ble bodies, becauſe their radicals have more affinity 
with oxigene than metallic matters, &c. which are ge- 
nerally employed in this decompoſition, Thus, of 
metallic ſubſtances, only the metallic acids are ſoluble in 
the vegetable acids, _ | | 


VIII. The combination of acids with earths and alla- 
lis, forms the hiſtory of neutral ſalts, and of the mutu- 
al affinities or elective attractions of thoſe different mat- 


ters. It comprehends the examination of the pheno- 


mena which take place when they unite, - the taſte 
which they acquire,— their form, ſolution, cryſtalliſa- 
tion, alterations by fire and air, and mutual decompo- 


fitions. It has been treated of at great 1 in this 


work, 


IX. 
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IX. The oxidation and reduction of metals is alſo re- 
ferable to the hiſtory of air and oxigene. We know, 
that what has been called the calcination of metals, is 
a combuſtion, that it conſiſts in the union and fixation 
of the baſe of vital air or oxigene, in the metal calcined; 
—that metallic calces are compounds of metals and oxi- 
gene, which we call oxides ;—that moſt oxides are re- 
duced only by giving out their oxigene to ſome other 
body having a ſtronger affinity with it ;—that coal, by 
abſorbing oxigene from metallic oxides in this manner, 
forms with it the carbonic acid, which is diſengaged in 
ſuch abundance during their reduction; and that there 
are ſome metallic oxides, from which oxigene is ſepa- 
rated in the ſtate of vital air, by means of heat and 
light, —a fact which proves, that this oxigene is com- 
bined with different metals, with very different degrees 
of adhefive force. Thus ſeveral metals heated with me- 
tallic oxide, carry off their oxigene, as iron and zinc from 
the oxide of mercury, tin from the oxide of copper, &c. 
But two very important particulars in the hiſtory of the 
oxidation of metals, which have been aſcertained by mo- 
dern experiments, and which throw great light on all 
the phenomena of metallic matters, are, 1. That every 
different metal abſorbs, in order tots ſaturation, a dif- 
ferent quantity of oxigene : 2. That each metal may 
exiſt in different ſtates of oxidation,—or, combined with 
different proportions of oxigene, —from that which mere- 
ly begins the oxidation of a metal, to that by which it 
is completely accompliſhed, for inſtance, from fifteen 
to forty or more parts of oxigene, to the 1 
weight of iron. 

The attentive examination of this ſecond fact, ds 
C 4 us 
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us to diſtinguiſh, in eyery metallic oxide, ſeveral differ- 
ent ſtates in reſpec to the quantity of oxigene which it 
contains. 'Thus, mercury ſuffers an incipient oxidation, 
and is changed into a black powder in a number of cir- 
cumſtances, which have been hitherto conſidered as * 
tecting only an extreme attenuation of the metal: 
particularly when triturated or extinguiſhed with 5 
mucilages, ſyrups, &c. Thus, iron, in the ſtate of mar- 
tial ethiops, is the firſt oxide of that metal, in reſpect 
of the ſmall quantity of oxigene which it contains, and 
cold water eaſily reduces the metal into this ſtate : 
Laſtly, copper, beginning to be oxidated, or combined 
with the ſmalleſt poſſible quantity of oxigene, is brown 
and reddiſh; ; whereas an oxide of this metal, * * 
turated with oxigene, is of a bright green. 
. This diſtinction of metallic oxides, according to their 
different ſtates of oxidation, or according as they contain 
different quantities of oxigene, and poſſeſs different pro- 
perties, in conſequence of their having been more or leſs 
þurnt, enables us to explain a great many phenomena, 
of which chemiſts were formerly able to give no ſatis- 
factory account. 
X. The ſalution q metalt in different acids, the pro- 
perties of theſe ſolutions, and of the ſalts which they 
afford, agree very well wich the modern theory, and are 
much better explained by it, than they formerly were. 
No ſolution of a metal in an acid can take place, with- 
out the metal's being firſt oxidated. 
Metals are oxidated by the ſulphuric acid, either by 
the acid itſelf, or by the water in which it is diluted, 
| | | In 
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In the fitſt of theſe caſes, the acid is decompoſed, and a 
quantity of ſulphureous acid gas diſengaged ; in the ſe- 
cond, the water is decompoſed, and hydrogenous gas diſ- 
engaged. Some metals decompoſe only the ſulphuric 
acid, without acting upon the water; ſuch as mercury, 
lead, &c.; and to burn theſe metals, the acid muſt be 
concentrated. Metals which act with more energy in 
decompoſing water than in decompoſing ſulphuric acid, 
ſuch as zinc and iron, are not ſo readily oxidated unleſs 
the acid be diluted, as it is from the water they muſt de- 
rive the neceſſaty oxigene. What proves the certainty 
of this laſt fact is, that the falphuric acid remains undi- 
miniſhed, none of it being decompoſed. From theſe 
circumſtances it is clear, that much more ſulphuric acid 
mult be neceſſary for the ſolution of a metal which de- 
compoſes the acid, than for the ſolution of a metal 
which decompoſes the water combined with it. In the 
former caſe, two different ſums of the acid are requiſite, 
one to oxidate the metal, and another to diſſolve the 
metallic oxide : if only the firſt ſum were mixed with 
rhe metal, it would only be oxidated, and the ſecond 
fum of acid would ſtill be neceſſary to diſſolve the oxide: 
in the laboratories, there is frequently occaſion to make 
ſuch an addition. Accurate obſervation has ſhown, that 
metallic oxides ought to be always in the fame degree of 
oxidation or combination with oxigene, in order that 
they may be diffolved in the ſulphuric acid; and that 
when they are fully ſaturated with the acid, they no 
longer combine with it. Before this period, they are 
not foluble in it; beyond it they are precipitated, —an 
event which happens when a ſulphuric ſolution is expo- 
{cd to too ſtrong a heat, or left for a longer or ſhorter 
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time © expoſed to the air. In the firſt of theſe operations, 
- 2 heat promotes the action of the metallic oxide upon 
t be acid; and it of conſequence takes up more oxigene 
than it contained or needed in order to remain ſuſpend- 
ed in the acid; in the ſecond inſtance, it abſorbs that 
principle from the atmoſphere, till acquiring more than 
is neceſſary to its ſuſpenſion, the oxide is precipitated. 
Such is the theory of ſulpburic mother-waters. Solu- 
tions of metals by this acid afford cryſtals only in the 
| former caſe. All theſe facts agree in ſhewing, that the 
2 metals act firſt upon their ſolvents; and that the ſulphu- 
Tic acid does not act upon them till they be oxidated to 
a certain degree. 

Nitric acid is likewiſe aan bs moſt metals. 
They are oxidated or calcined to a certain degree by ab- 
forbing its oxigene, with which they have a greater affi- 
nity than azote. But as they do not take up all the oxi- 
gene of the nitric acid. not, at leaſt, unleſs too much of 
the metal be employed, and the mixture be too much 
heated, — the azote is ſeparated in combination with a 
portion of oxigene; and this particular combination con- 
ſtitutes nitrous gas. The nitric acid is more liable to de- 
compoſition than any other acid; its two component prin- 

| ciples not being very intimately united. For this reaſon, 
55 it has always been conſidered as the chief ſolvent; and 
it is owing to the ſame circumſtance, that water is ſel- 
dom decompoſed during the mutual action of metals and 
the nitric acid, and that a large quantity of water puts a 
ſtop to this re- action. Accordingly, ſolutions of metals 
in the nitrie acid afford only one ſort of elaſtic fluid, ni- 
trous gas, which is ſometimes mixed with a little gas a- 


rote, eſpecially if the e employed havea very ſtrong 
affinity 
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affinity with oxigene, and abſorb a great deal o 


Metals which are ſoluble in the nitric acid combine, 


and remain in combination with it, only when contain- 
ing a certain quantity of oxigene not equal to their ſa- 
turation. Many metallic oxides, therefore, ſuch as thoſe 
of biſmuth, antimony, mercury, tin, and iron, are very 
eaſily ſeparated from nitric acid, ſolely by reſt, by heat, 
or by expoſure to the air. As they continue to abſorb 
oxigene from the acid in which they are diſſolved, or 
from the ſurrounding atmoſphere, the quantity of nitric 
acid muſt alſo be very large; that it may be ſufficient, 
firſt, to oxidate the metal, ſecondly, to diſſolve the ox- 
ide, If you employ only what is requiſite for the former 
purpoſe, you obtain only a dry oxide; as in the inſtan- 
ces of biſmuth, zinc, tin, and antimony. 


The muriatic acid does not act upon any metal with- 


out the aſſiſtance of water. Wherefore, as there are 


but few metals which act upon water, there are but few 


directly ſoluble in the muriatie acid; and nothing but 
bydrogenous gas is ever diſengaged, in the caſe of ſolu- 
tion, by this acid, Every thing concurs to ſhow, that the 
principles of this acid adhere more obſtinately together. 
than thoſe of any other acid; and from this I am much. 
inclined to think, than the unknown baſe of the muria- 
tic acid, whatever it be, is the body which has the 
greateſt poſſible affinity with oxigene. - None of the 
combuſtible bodies which detach that principle from the 
other ſubſtances that contain it, takes' it from this acid : 
but when metallic oxides are once formed, it diſſolves 
them very readily ;- it even detaches them from ſeveral 
other acids; and it diflolyes them even when fully ſatu» 
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rated with oxigene ; which the other acids are not ca- 
pable to do. The two laſt of theſe properties, which are 
very remarkable, certainly depend on the tendency 
which the muriatic acid has to abſorb an exceſs of oxi- 
gene; a tendency fo fully proved by the formation of 
the oxigenated muriatic acid, &c. When the muriatic 
acid diſſolves metallic oxides that are too much oxidated 
to be diſſolved by the other acids, it begins with carvy- 
ing off a portion of the oxigene from the oxides, and 
part of the water being diſengaged into oxigenated mu- 
riatic acid, the reſt diſſolves the remainder of the oxide 
that is leſs oxidated, 

The action of the other acids on metals is not yet ſuf- 
ficiently known, to enable us to explain it ſo accurately. 
We ſhall only remark, that metals cannot decompoſe the 
carbonic acid ; for coal the radical principle of that a- 
cid, has a ftronger affinity with oxigene, than oxigene 

$8 has with metals; as is proved by the decompoſition of 
MM metallic oxides by the carbonaceous principle. 

© Laſtly, The precipitation of metallic oxides from a- 

2 | cids, by other metallic ſubſtances, depends entirely on 

= | the diverſity of the affinities. of oxigene with theſe ſub- 
ſtances. When copper precipitates oxide of ſilver, and 
iron, oxide of copper, in ſilver and copper; the reaſon 
of theſe phenomena is, that copper has a ſtronger affini- 
ty with oxigene than filyer, and iron than copper. 
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XI. We are only beginning to underſtand the forma- 
tion of the immediate principles of vegetables. It was 
long ago obſerved, that plants grew very well in pute 
water; and "Wat all their outen principles were 

ä formed 
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formed with water and atmoſpheric air: From theſe 
two ſources they derive all their nouriſhment : From 
theſe, their extract, mucilage, oil, coal, acids, colouring 
parts, &c. are produced. Since the diſcovery of the 
different gaſſes, it has been obſerved, that they grow ve- 
ry rapidly in air altered and mixed with carbonic acid, 
as well as in hydroge nous gas. We have already taken 
notice, that leaves decompoſe water and carbonic acid. 
From the former, they abſorb hydrogene; and from 
the ſecond, carbone; diſengaging, from both, vital air. 
They appear, likewiſe, to abſorb azote. Theſe well - 
knoun phenomena explain the formation of coal and 
of oil: for there can be no doubt, that the latter of 
theſe principles conſiſts of hydrogene fixed by carbone, 
if the expreſſion may be uſed, as it affords a good deal 
of water during its combuſtion. But we are ſtill igno- 
rant of the manner in which the colouring principle, 
the aroma, the fixed alkali, and the glutinous part, are 
formed; and whence the varieties of the oils, &c. only we 
venture to foretel, that new experiments on vegetation, 
in proſecution of theſe new views, will hereafter explain 
the nature and the compoſition of all _ different im- 
mediate principles. 

We are now beginning to underſtand the formation 
of vegetable acids, during vegetation, and even by that 
at. In the hiſtory of acids, we have already taken no- 
tice, that they appear to be all formed of ſimllar baſes: 
that, by a laſt analyſis, we obtain equally from them 
all, carbone, hydrogene, and oxigene; and that they 
ſeem to differ only in the proportions of the principles, 
and in the preſſure or denſity of the ſubſtances. The 
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more weextend our experiments upon acids, the more' 
probable will this opinion become. | 7 


Scheele and M. Crell have found an analogy to exiſt 
among ſeveral of them. Scheele, who at fitſt thought 
the oxalic acid and the acid of ſugar to be different 
from each other, was at length convinced, as we have 
mentioned elſewhere, that there is no difference be- 
tween theſe acids, but that they are preciſely the fame; 
1. By extracting the portion of potaſh which con- 
ceals the properties of the oxalic acid in common ſalt of 


ſorrel, and, by that means, reducing it to pure oxalic 


acid; 2, By changing acid of ſugar into ſalt or 2 3 70 


by the addition of a little potaſh, 


If to this moſt important fact in the analyfis of vege- 
tables, we add the valuable experiments of M. Crell, 
who has extracted tartareous acid from alcohol, and has 
changed tartareous acid into vinegar, and into oxalic 


acid, and oxalic acid, again, into acetous acid, —we ſhall 


ſee, that the oxalic, the tartareous, and the acetous a- 
cids, greatly reſemble each other: that they are formed 
from one baſe, and differ only in the proportions of the 


oxigene which they contain. It appears that the tar- 


tareous acid contains leaſt of this principle: that the 
oxalic acid contains a good deal more of it; and that 
the acetous acid contains ſtill more than-either of the 
other two. I cannot help thioking, that if four vege- 
table acids, which were at firſt thought to be eſſentially 
different from each other, have been already found to 
conſiſt of the ſame baſe, combined with different pro- 
portions of oxigene; future experiments may in like 
manner diſcover the ſame analogy to ſubſiſt among o- 
thers, particularly between the citric and malic acids, 

which 
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which are ſo often found together in vegetable juices. 
Theſe aſſertions are ſupported by ſome experiments on 
the analyſis of the quinquina of St Domingo, which 
are inſerted in one of the volumes of the Annals of Che- 

Laſtly, Our preſent knowledge of the theory of vege- 
tation, already explains to us the influence of manures. 
M. Parmentier is the firſt and almoſt the only natural 
philoſopher that has begun to apply this theory to agri- 
culture, in a memoir which he read to the Agricultural 
Society of Paris, in June 1791. | 


XII. Spiritous fermentation,—the fimultaneous for- 
mation of the carbonic acid and alcohol, the neceſſity 
of water and a ſaccharine principle to begin that fer- 
mentation, —all together afford us reaſon to think, that 
it is produced by the decompoſition of water. The oxi- 
gene of the water combining with the coal, forms carbo- 
nic acid, which is diſengaged; and the alcohol is form- 
ed by the fixation of the hydrogene ia the oily baſe, 
which, with different quantities of oxigene, forms the 
tartareous, the oxalic, and the acetous acids. This the- 
ory explains fully the reaſon why alcohol affords fo 
much water in combuſtion, — why it is changed by mi- 
neral acids into oxalic acid, acetous acid, &c, It is true, 
we do not yet well undecitand how it paſſes into the 
ſtate of ther ; only it is probable that, in ſuch opera- 
tions, the alcohol loſes a portion of its oxigene, which 
goes to the formation of water. 


XIII. Chemiſts are beginning to conjecture, how far 
the ſcience can conduct them in their enquiries into the 
, formation 
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| formation of animal matters. Digeſtion ſeems to be 
5 ſimply an extraction or ſolution by the gaſtric juice. 
The fixation of gas azote is one of the principal func- 
tions of organization. From the experiments of Scheele, 
and, ſtill more, from thoſe of M. Berthollet, it appears 

to. occaſion. the principal difference between animal 
matters and-vegetable ſubſtances, It contributes to the. 
formation of the ammoniac which theſe ſubſtances af- 
ford in ſuch abundance by diſtillation, &c. Reſpiration 
appears to be one of the moſt powerfal means employ- 

ed by nature for increaſing the quantity of azote in ani- 
mal ſubſtances. The differences among the animal 
flaids deſigned for the nouriſhment of the different or- 
gans, and the peculiar nature of the gelatinous humour, 

of the albuminous liquor, and of the fibrous part, which. 

is melted and diſſolved in certain fluids, are now ſuſſi- 
ciently aſcertained, We know that the former is the 

_ leaſt animaliſed,—that the ſecond is more ſo,—and that 
the third is the laſt ſubſtance produced by the action of 
the vital functions upon the fluids : We know, alſo, 
that this laſt humour is reunited}. ſimply by reſt into a 
tiſſue of ſolid fibres; and that the albuminous part is 
thickened, and rendered concrete by heat; whereas 
the gelatinous ſubſtance is ſooner decompoſed, but 
alſo more readily reproduced. Peculiar acids have 
been found in the excrementitious humours; but we 
know nothing of their formation: we are particularly 


| ignorant of the manner in which the phoſphoric acid, 
| which abounds fo generally throughout this kingdom, is 

\ \formed. * 

| Ihe nature of the ſolids of animals has engaged the 


attention of modern chemiſts. The diſtinctive nature 
of 
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of the fibrous texture of the muſcles, —of the membra- 
nous plates, —of the hard laminz of the bones, &c. 
is now known. Medicine expects from the diſcoveries 
of chemiſtry; a ſolution of the problems which ſtill ſab- 
fiſt concerning the formation of the ſeyeral matters 
which conftitute theſe parts ; eſpecially the phoſphoric 
acid, the albuminous juice, the fibrous matter, calcare- 
ous phoſphate, and the peculiar oils which are found in 
this kingdom of nature. The formation of ammoniac, 
which was gueſſed at by Bergman and Scheele, and has 
been ſince fully explained by M. Berthollet, affords us 
reaſon for thinking, that all theſe problems may be ſuc- 
ceſſively ſolved. In all probability, we want only a few 
principal facts, to enable us to reach ſeveral important 
_ reſults: The hope of this muſt encourage thoſe phyſi- 
cians who know the importance of chemiſtry. 


XIV. Ever fince the {days of Chancellor Bacon, the 
hiſtory of putrefaction has been acknowledged as an im- 
portant object in medical enquiries. Several eminent 
naturaliſts have ſtudied it with ſome ſucceſs: But the 
cauſe of this decompoſition, and the manner in which 
it is effected, have not been yet diſcovered. __ The late 
diſcoveries throw ſome light on this important point. 
Water, which promotes and excites putrefaction, is un - 
derſtood to be decompoſed in that inteſtine emotion. 
We underſtand how ammoniac is formed in ſuch abun- 
dance,—by the fixation of azotic gasand hydrogenous gas. 
The ſlow decompoſition of greaſe, its preſervation and 
condenfation, of which the laſt in ſome inſtances proceeds 
to ſolidity and hardneſs in conſequence of the fixation of 
vital air from water, -are now accounted for: In like 

ves manner, 
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manner have been explained, the volatilization, and re- 
duction of animal ſubſtances expoſed to the air into elaſ- 
tic fluids; in a word, the complete ſeparation of all. 
thoſe principles, and their diſperſion in the atmoſphere, 
which conveys them into new, combinations; with, that, 
whole ſeries of compoſitions, and tranſitions of ſubſtan- 
ces out of one kingdom into another, —ſo happily. ex- 
preſſed by Beccher under the philoſophical emblem, 
circulus æterni motus, which he uſes to ſignify the in- 
defatigable actiyity of aufe * Lace: eden /yf; 
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EXPLANATION 


OF THE 


TABLE or Thx NOMENCLATURE. 


WI ſhall begin with obſerving, that it was not our 
| intention to exhibit, in this Table, the whole 
of the chemical nomenclature : Our defign was only to 
arrange together, under ſeveral claſſes of compaunds, 
ſuch a number of ſelect examples as might enable any 
perſon, with a. little ſtudy, to apply the principles of 
our ſyſtem of nomenclature to all the compounds with 
which chemiſts are at preſent acquainted, as well as to 
thoſe which may be hereafter diſcovered. For this pur- 
poſe, we have divided the table into fix perpendicular 
columns, with the general titles at their heads, expreſ- 
ſing the ſtate of the bodies whoſe names they contain. 
Each of theſe columns conſiſts of 55 diviſions, that be- 
ing the number of the undecompoſed ſubſtances with 
which we are acquainted, and which ſucceed in order 
in the firſt column. The correſpondent horizontal di- 
viſions of the other five columns, comprehend the prin- 
cipal combinations of thoſe ſimple ſubſtances, nd malt 
of conſequence be equally numerous. : 
We ſhall trace each of theſe columns Waun its Ek. 
cipal diviſions. 
D2 Cotluum 
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{Column 07 


The title of the firſt column is SussTances THAT 
HAVE NOT YET BEEN DECOMPOSED. The reaſon why 
we confider theſe bodies as ſimple, is, that we have not 
yet been able to analyſe them. All the accurate expe- 
riments which haye been performed during theſe laſt 
ten years, concur to ſhew, that theſe bodies can neither 
be ſeparated into more ſimple ſubſtances, nor reprodu- 
ced by artificial combinations. Theſe ſubſtances are, 
as we have already mentioned, 55 in number, They, 
With their correſponding compounds are numbered with 
Arabic numerals, running down both the right. x and left 
ſides of the table. ; 

The 55 ſimple ſubſtances of the ficſt column are di- 
vided i into five claſſes, according to the differences of 
their nature. The firſt of theſe claſſes conſiſts of four 
bodies, which appear to come nearly under the charac- 
ter that has been aſſigned to the elements, and act the 
moſt important part in combinations. Theſe are, 1. 
Light: 2, Calorig, which has hitherto been named 
matter of heat: 3. Oxigene, or that part of vital air 
which becomes fixed in burning bodies, augments their 
weight, and changes their nature, and of which the 
moſt eminent property being to conſtitute acids, has in- 
duced us to giye it a name alluding to that remarkable 
charaQtiſtic : 4. Hydrogene, or the baſe of the elaſtic 
fluid which i is called Inflammable Gas, and which, as * 
is one of the principles of water, exiſts i in ice, in a ſolid 
ſtate. Theſe firſt four principal bodies are connecled 
by a brace. 

Ihe ſegond claſs of the undecompoſed ſubſtances, in 


the 


* 
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the firſt column, conſis of 26 different bodies,—all of 
which are liable to become acid, by combining with 
oxigene; and in conſequence of their poſſeſſing this 
characteriſtic in common, we diſtinguiſh them by the 
name of acidifiable baſes. There are only four of theſe 
26 bodies that can be obtained in a ſimple uncombined 

ſtate, Theſe four are, azote,—the radical principle of 
the nitric acid *, or the ſolid baſe of atmoſpheric me- 
phitis, well known at preſent to chemiſts, in the fifth 
diviſion ; pure coal, carbon, or the radical principle of 
the carbonic acid, in the ſixth diviſion ; ſulpbur, or the 
radical principle of the ſulphuric acid, in the ſeventh 
diviſion ; and phoſphore, or the radical principle of the 
phoſphoric acid, in the eighth divifion, The other 22 
are only known as they exiſt in combination with oxi- 
gene, and in the ſtate of acids. But in order to extend 
and fimplify the Science, we have ſuppoſed them ſe- 
parated from oxigene, and exiſting in that pure ſtate fo 
which it is probable they may one day or other be re- 
duced by art. They are all, therefore, inſerted in the 
_ firſt column, as exiſting in this ſuppoſed ſimple ſtate, 
and diltinguiſhed as the radical principles of the acids 
into which they enter. | ; 
The third claſs of the undecompoſed ſubſtances of » 
the firſt column, conſiſts of metallic matters, in number 
17, extending from the z iſt to the 47th diviſion, _ inclu- 
Ave. They all retain the names by which they have 
been hitherto known. The three firſt are liable to paſs 
D 3 into 


* It is alſo to be obſerved, that azote is never obtained in a ſepa · 
rate inſulated tate, but always in a gazeous ſtate, and in combination 
with caloric, 
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into an acid ſtate — —agreeing, in this charaQeriſtic, with 
the preceding acidifiable baſes. 

In the fourth claſs,. are the earths which have not 
yet been decompoſed —filiceous earth, aluminous earth, 
barytes, lime, and magnefia, in ſo many ſucceſſive divi- 
fions. None of theſe five earths has yet been decom- 
poſed ; and they are therefore to be confidered, in the 
preſent ſtate of our knowledge, as ſo many ſimple bo- 
dies, 

Laſlly, the fifth claſs of undecompoſed ſubſtances, 
conſiſts of the three alkalis,—pora/h, ſodas, and ammoniac. 
The laſt of theſe, ſubſtances has been decompoſed by 

Meſſrs Bergman and Scheele; and M. Berthollet has 
determined, in a preciſe manner, the nature and the 
quantity of its principles: But we were unwilling to ſe- 
parate it from the fixed alkalis, the component princi- 
ples of which we hope allo to diſcover in a ſhort time: 
It would be improper to break through the order, and 
overlook the mutual relations of thoſe ſubſtances, which 
in many reſpeQs act, in chemical experiments, as unde- 
compoſable matters. 

The firſt column, all the divifions of which we have 
now explained, is, like each of the others, divided lon- 
gitudinally into two; the left fide exhibits the. old 
names of the ſubRances iu Italic characters. 


* Column II. 


The ſecond column is intituled, TAE same Sus- 
STANCES REDUCED INTO THE STATE or das, Br TAE 


* , ADDITION. or CALORIC. It exhibits the permanent 


atriform ſtates into which a number of the ſimple ſub- 
| | ſtances 
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: ſtances in the firſt column are liable to paſs. In this =. 
column, there are only four elaſtic fluids, the names 1 
of which, like all the words in the other columns, are "v 
derived from the names of the undecompoſable matters, | 
and are rendered ſufficiently intelligible, by the addition * 
of the word gas to the correſpondent words in the firſt f 
| 
; 
| 


column :—Oxigenous Cal, hydrogenous gar, Fat azote, 
and ammoniacal gas. 


Column III. 


The title of the third column informs the reader, 
that it confiſts of THz saug SUBSTANCES which ap- 
pear in the firſt column, -comnineD WITH OxIGENns. 
This is one of the fulleſt columns in the Table; for, al- 
.moſt all the bodies in the firſt column are capable of 
combination with oxzigene, The names in it are all 5 
compounded of two words, expreſſive of the two mat- ; 
ters of which the ſubſtances to which they belong, con- . 
fiſt. The firſt of theſe words, is the generic term of | 
the acid, which indicates the ſaline character that it de- 
-rives from oxigene: The ſecond peculiariſes each acid, 1 
and refers to its peculiar radical principle. The 5th di- | | 
viſion of this third column exhibits the combination of | 
 azote, or nitric radical, with oxigene. From that com- 
bination ariſe three compounds, produced by a diverſity | [ 
in the proportions of the principles: The azote is either 7 I 
united with the leaſt poſſible quantity of oxigene, and ' | 
it then forms the baſe of nitrous *Fas ;—or ſaturated 
with it, and then it conſtitutes nitric acid ;—or u- 
nited with leſs than in nitric acid, yet with more than 
in nitrous gas, and then it forms nitrous acid. We 

D 4 * 


— — 


— — 
oy 
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expreſs the three different ſtates of this combination 
ſimply by varying the termination of the ſame word. 
In the ſame manner, the termination of the | ſulpburic 
acid is varied in the jth diviſton; that of the phoſphoric 


acid, in the 8th diviſion ; and that of the acetic acid, in 


the 13th. Theſe acids exiſt in two ſtates of combina- 
tion with oxigene, according to the quantities. which 
their acidifiable baſes contain. When the baſes are 
completely ſaturated, the acids produced are, the /ul- 
phuric, the acetic, and the phoſphoric: When the 


| baſes are not ſaturated, and do not contain oxigene 
im a due proportion, we call the acids that are then 


formed, the ſulphureous, the acetous, and the pb 
phorous. We have followed the ſame general rule 
in the denomination of all the other acids. When 
an acid is known only in one tate, and, in that ſtate, 
the baſe is fully ſaturated with oxigene, ſuch as the 
carbonic or the boracic acid, its name then terminates 
in ic: when it is known in, two ſtates, it is diſtinguiſh- 


. ed, in the ſtronger ſtate, by the termination ic; In 


the weaker, or that in which there is an exceſs of 
the acidifiable baſe, its name terminates in our. Ac- 
cordingly, in- thoſe acids which are known only in 
one ſtate, and yet have their names terminating in 


ous, it may be underſtood that there is an excels of the 


acidifiable baſe: ſuch are, the tariareous acid, in the 
14th diviſion ; pyro-ctartareous, in the 15th; the pyro- 
tigneous, in the 21ft; and the pyro-mucous, in the 22d. 
The muriatic acid, in the. 9th diviſion, is in a ſtate 
different from any of the others. Beſide its combina- 
tion, in which it is ſaturated with oxigene, it is alſo ca- 
your of receiving an eg ok oxigene, which commu- 

nicates 
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nicates to it ſome remarkable properties. To diſtinguiſh 
it as it exiſts in this laſt ſtate, we call it the oxigenated 
muriatic acid; and the epithet ox1genated, may be in 


like manner applied to any of the other acids that ſhall _ 


be found exiſting in the ſame ſtate, The lower diviſions 
of this third column, from the 3 iſt to the 47th incluſive, 
exhibit the nomenclature of another ſyſtem of bodies. 

The word oxide is there found at the beginning of the 


compound denomination. The reaſon which induced us 


to ſubſtitute this name to that of metallic calces, has been 
explained in our memoir on this nomenclature. It does 
not expreſs a ſaline quality, as the word acid does, and yet 
denotes a combination of oxigene : and it may be applied 
to all bodies that are ſuſceptible of a combination with 
oxigene without paſſing into a ſtate of acidity ;- and this, 
whether their not becoming acid be owing to the ſcanty 
proportion of the oxigene, or to the nature of their ba- 
ſes. Thus, for inſtance, the phoſphoric acid, vitrified, 
or deprived of a part of its oxigene, by the action of a 
ſtrong heat, becomes a ſort of phoſphoric oxide. Nitrous 
gas, too, which is not more acid than phoſphoric glaſs, 
is properly a nitrous oxide ; and hydrogene, in combina- 
tion with oxigene, forms not an acid, but water, which, 
in this light, may be conſidered as an oxide of Hydro- 
gene. 


| Of the 17 metallic oxides, between the 3 iſt and the | 


48th diviſion, there are 3 which are only in intermediate 
ſtates between the metallic and the acid. It is for want 
of oxigene that the oxides of arſenic, molybdena, and 
tungſten, in the 31ſt, the 32d, and the 33d diviſions, are 
not yet become acid. A greater quanity of the acidify- 
ing principle conſtitutes them the arſenic, the molybdic, 

0 and 
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and the tunſtic acids. Epithets taken from colour ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the different oxides of the ſame metal, as 


may be obſerved of the oxides of antimony, lead, and 
m. , 


Corumn IV. 


Tux 4th column, intituled, TAE SAME SUBSTANCES 
IN A GAZEOUS.OXIGENATED' STATE, contains ſimple ſub- 
ſtances combined both with oxigene and with a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of caloric to reduce them to permanent 
gaſes, under the uſual preſſure and temperature of the 


atmoſphere, There are only fix ſubſtances known to 
exiſt in this ſtate, —nitrous gas, nitrous acid gas, carbo- 
nic acid gas, fulphureous gas, muriatic and oxigenated 
muriutic acid gas, and fluoric acid gas. No other oxige- 


nated ſubſtance having been reduced into a gazeous ſtate 
by caloric, we have therefore introduced into this column 
ſome peculiar combinations of metallic oxides, or oxige- 
nated metals, with different baſes: It is accordingly di- 


vided in the middle; and the lower part intituled, Mz- 


TALLIC OXIDES WITH DIFFERENT BaSts.—From the 


Ziſt to the 45th diviſion inclufive, are the combinations 


of metallic oxides with ſulphur and alkalis. The for- 
mer are called ſulphurated oxides of arſenic, lead, &c ; 
the latter, alkaline metallic oxides, When any of theſe 
compounds varies in the proportions, and conſequently 
in its properties, we diſtinguiſh it in the fame manner 
as the ſimple oxides, by epithets taken from colour: 
thus we ſay, grey, red, orange, &c. 828 - oxides 


of antimony. 


CoLUMN 
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Column V. 


Taz 5th column, conſiſting of the ſimple $0s- 
STANCES, in the iſt column, ox1GENATED AND NEU- 
TRALISED BY THE ADDITION OF BasSts, or, neutral 
falts in general, exhibits many more names than any 


of the preceding columns; becauſe we have thought it 


neceſſary to give, in this column, a greater number of 
examples, in order to ſhow the ſuperiority of this ſyſtem 
of nomenclature over the ancient names; moſt of which, 
though expreſſing ſimilar combinations, were in nowiſe 
analogical. | | | 
Any perſon may ſee, by looking ſlightly over this co- 
lumn, that the names contained in it, and expreſſing ſi- 
milar combinations, have all one termination. It is eaſy 
to ſee, that this muſt greatly facilitate the ſtudy of the 
ſcience, and contribute greatly to the perſpicuity of 
works of chemiſtry in which this mode of denomination 
ſhall be adopted. The bodies belonging to this column 
are compounds of three ſubſtances, —acidifiable baſes, 
the acidifying principle, or oxigene, and terrene, metal- 
lic, or alkaline baſes. But we uſe only two words to 
expreſs their nature; for, the firſt of theſe being de- 
rived from the name of the oxigenous or acid combina- 


tion, ſerves to denote that combination; the other refers 


ſolely to the baſe with which the acid is ſaturated. The 


names of all theſe compounds terminate in ate, when 


they contain acids completely ſaturated with oxigene : 
but when the acids are not completely faturated with 
that principle, the name of the neutral ſalt then termi- 
nates in ite. We haye given more inſtances of neutral 

3 | - falts 


. 
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ſalts formed from thoſe acids which are beſt known and 


moſt uſed, than of the ſalts formed with the acids which 
are leſs common &. ; . 

The names of 18 genera of neutral ſalts in this table 
terminate in ate. This termination of their name ſhews, 
that the acid to which they owe their formation is known 
only in the ſtate of the complete ſaturation of its acidifia- 
ble baſe with oxigene : and accordingly, the names of 


- all the acids to which theſe neutral ſalts belong, termi- 
nate in ic, by the rules of our nomenclature, as appears 


in the 3d column, 
The 14th, 15th, 21ſt, and 22d, diviſions, exhibit 
names of neutral ſalts, terminating in ite. The termi- 
nation 


* The neutral ſalts are now exceedingly numerous. There are 29 
acids known, which, as each of them may be ſaturated by 4 ſoluble 
earths, 3 alkalis, and 14 metallic oxi des which are not acidifiable (for 
it appears, that the aciditiable oxides, ſuch as thoſe of arſenic, molyb- 


dena, and tungſten, do not neutraliſe the mineral acids), form 609 ſpe- 


cies of compound ſalts. Add to this, that 5 of theſe acids, the nitric, 
the ſulphuric, the muriatic, the acetic, and the phoſphoric, combine 


with neutraliſable baſes in both of their different ſtates; and that a num- 


ber of acids, ſuch as the ſulpbureous, the tartareous, the oxalic, and 
the arſenic, admit of ſaturation with different quantities of the baſe, 
in conſequence of which they form what are called acidula, of which 
there are already 8 different ſpecies very well known . With this ad- 
dition, the number of the neutral ſalts will amount to 722 ſpecies, the 
names of which may be methodically formed, from the 46 or 45 ex- 
amples given in this table. 


* Such are, acidulous ſulphate of potaſb, or vitriolated tartar with an exceſs of the 
acid; tartarites, or acidulous oxalates of potaſo, ſoda, and ammoniac, or creams of tar- 
tar, and ſalts of ſorrel, artificially prepared with the pure tartareous and oxalic 


acids combined with a ſmall quantity of the alkaline baſes ; and the acidulous arſts 


mic petaſb, or arſcnical neutral ſalt of Macquer. 
85 * 5 
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pation of theſe ſalts is meant to indicate, that in the a- 


cids from which they are formed, there is an excels of” 
the acidifiable baſe. 


There are other diviſions in this column, exhibiting" 
both the terminations ate and ite: thus, in the 5th-co- | 
lumn, nitrate and nitrite ; in the 5th ſulphate, and ſul- 
Phite ; in the 8th, phoſphate and pboſpbite; in the 13th, 


acetate and acetite, Theſe terminations ſhew, that the 
{ſalts to which they belong owe their formation to acids 
exiſting in two different ſtates. Nitrates, for inſtance, 
are formed by the nitric acid, in which the acidifiable 
baſe is fully ſaturated with oxigene ; and nitrites again 
are formed by the nitrous acid, in which the baſe is not 
completely faturated with the acidifying principle. 

In ſome others of theſe diviſions, there are neutral 


ſalts different from any of the above. Thus, in the gth 
_ diviſion, we have oxigenated muriate of pota/h, the com- 
bination of the oxigenated muriatic acid of potaſh, a ſalt 
very different from fimple muriate with potaſh, and 
which M. Berthollet has diſcovered to poſſeſs the pro- 
perty of detonizing on burning coals. In other diviſions 
in this ſame column, we have expreſſed ſaline combina- 
tions in which the acids predominate; by adding to the 
ſyſtematic name of theſe ſalts, the epithet acidulous :: 


Thus, the 14th diviſion contains acidulous tartarite of 


potaſh ; and the 16th, acidulous oxalate of potaſb. Laſt- 
ly, by the expreſſion /yperfaturated, we diſtinguiſh thoſe 


neutral ſalts in which the baſe predominates, as may be 

ſeen in the $th diviſion, in which is, //uper ſaturated phoſe. 

pbate of ſoda ; and in the 10th, in which we have W 
or ſuper ſuturated borate of ſoda. 

By reflecting on the ſtrict ety mological eddie 

I we 


1 
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we have obſerved. in affixing. theſes denominations to 
neutiab ſalts, and conſidering, that, in the old nomen- 
clature, there appears ſcarce any analogy between the 
names of ſalts of a, ſimilar nature; the Reader, will 
perceive the reaſon of the changes which appear in this 
column, which are more numerous than thoſe which 
any of the others exhibits ; though there is actually no- 
thing new in it, but the variation of two terminations 


of names which were before in uſe. 


Corumn VL. 


The fixth and laſt column of this table, which. com. 
prehends ſimple ſubſtances combined in their natural 
ſtate, and neither oxigenated nor acidified, —as the title 
ſhe ws, is one of the ſhorteſt, and contains but few com- 
pounds. The lower diviſions, from the 3 iſt to the 48th, 
contain compounds conſiſting of different metals, which 
we. ſuffer to retain the names of alloys and amalgams, by 
which they have been hitherto known. Above the 3 iſt 
diviſion, there are only three which exhibit a new no- 
menclatute, founded on the ſame principles with the 
foregoing. The ſixth contains carbure of iron a de- 
nomination by which we have diſtinguiſhed the na- 
tural combination of coal and iron, called plumbago, 
The yth diviſion exhibits metallic ſulphures, or natural 
combinations of ſulphur with metals, —alkaline ſulphu- 
res, or combinations of ſulphur with alkalis and ſulphu- 


rated hydrogenous gas, or the ſolution of ſulphur in hy- 


drogenous gas. Laſtly, in the 8th diviſion, we exprels, 
by the generic name of metallic phoſphures, natural com- 
pounds of phoſphorus with metals: "thus, to the name 

ſyderie, 
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ſyderite; we ſubſtitute the expreſſion phoſphure of iron, 
which plainly fignifies the combination of phoſphorus 
with iron: and theſe three words carbure, ſulphure, and 
phoſpbure, differing only in the termination from names 
which are very well known, convey an accurate idea of 
ſimilar combinations, and 20 them from all bes 
compounds. 

Below theſe fix columns, we have ade, a nomen-. 
clature of the principal compound bodies that are found 
in vegetables, In this part of the table, we haye mere- 
ly ſelected from among the old names, thoſe whoſe ſim- 
plicity and plainneſs render them ſuitable to our pur- 
poſes. 

Such is the method which we have followed in form- 
ing the ſyſtem of names exhibited in this table. Thoſe 
who make themſelves maſters of this table, which may 
yery eaſily be done, will readily perceive, that we have 
formed but-very few new words, excepting ſuch as were 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to denominate ſubſtances before 
unknown, ſuch as the newly-diſcovered acids. By tra- 
cing the order of the ſubſtances in the firſt column, 
from which all the reſt are derived, any perſon will ſee, 
that we uſe no new words but oxigene, hydrogene, and. 
azote. As to the words caloric, carbone, filice, ammoniac, 
both theſe and all their derivations are formed by a very 
ſlight change from names before well known and much 
uſed. It is plain, therefore, that our new nomenclature 
differs from the old, in nothing but new terminations ; 
and if theſe changes render the ſtudy eafier, and the 
language of the ſcience more intelligible, —above all, if 

they enable us to exprels ourſelves with unequiyocal pre- 
ciſion, —as the trial of this nomenclature that has been 
made 
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made in the courſe of Lectures on Chemiſtry delivered in 
the King's Garden and the Lyceum, affords us reaſon to 
hope; —the reformation which we wiſh to introduce on 
ſo ſimple a method, cannot but be highly favourable to 
the progreſs of Chemiſtry. . The experience of thoſe 
years, during which perivd I have now taught this no- 
menclature, as well as the teſtimony of all my pupils, 
have confirmed the hopes which I formerly entertained. 
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Having an Head. 
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8 5 With Ears. x AF 
Two Ventricles in the Heart. | | One Ventric 
Warm Blood. | | Blood ne 
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Viviparous. | 
With Teats. | 
10 Order. 24 Order. | 3d Order, | 4th Order. 5th Ord: 
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| Quadrupeds, divided. 


. ORDERS. 
— — —ũ 
Grinders and canine teeth only — III. — 3 
„ 
EPA g . $07 Ruminant, with 
Ar n bans cats ro Ne | cloven feet; eig 
inciſive teeth. 
L 
f 0 VI. The hoof entire 
| ; VII. RW hoof cloven. 
VIII. ree ungulated 
1 X. our ungulated t 
XI. Four ungulated te 
1 Ungulated feet, l k 
| - and two inciſive XIL : Without canine t 
QUADRUPEDS, 7 | | teeth in each 
With teeth. BAL 457% 
| With canine teeth 
Four inciſive teeth ; 
in each jaw. | XIII. TT 208 
mor teeth = Four incifive teeth i 4 
both jaws, in the upper, and XIV. — — 
ſix in the lower jaw. | 
*| Six incifive teeth in 
the upper, and four XV. — — 
in the lower jaw. 
- 
8 The toes ſeparate 
. So jan I. each other 
0 al oined t. 
Six inciſive teeth in ; 
| the upper, and cul XVII. — — 
| I in the lower jaw. 
IJ Ten inciſive teeth in 
b the upper, and e XVIII. — a 
1 . I in the lower jaw. 


vided according to the Sy/lem of BR1S$S0N. 
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SECTIONS, 
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it, with 
feet; eight 


f cloven. 


ngulated toes on each foot 
gulated toes before, three behind, 


zulated toes on each foot 
f me. on the body 


| 


+ canine teeth « 


Simple 
horns. J Turned deck 
Turned fideways 
e teeth. Branched horns e 
No horns 
f entire — 


Two incifive teeth in each jaw 
Ten incifive teeth in each jaw 


Without prickles. 


nine teeth 
— | — 
=» 
4 
s ſeparate from 
ch other. . 


Separate toes 
The 55 toe joined ſo as to form wings 


| Hooked claws which may be Apen 
joined together by a membrane 


mark covering or ſhell — — 
Two long tuſks above, and a trunk 


Two long tuſks below, and no trunk 
. Ruminant, ungulated ; fix inciſive teeth 
Fore legs longer than hinder jak — 
The A2 0 of equal * ks 


Tail flat and ſcaly — 


Without bebe on the hady 
With prickles 
Separate toes 
Toes joined by a mondrans ſo as to form wings 


Long ears — 
Short ears — 
Flat — 

Round — 


Four toes on the fore, and five on the hinder feet 
Five toes on the fore, and four on the hinder feet 
Five toes on each ¶ Firſt toe remote from the other 
Firſt toe near the other — 


back and concealed 


G E N ERA. 
Aut - eater . 5558 
Manis & Pholidotus. 
Sloth . Tardigradus. 
Armadillo . Cataphr adus. 
Elephant * Elephas. 
Sea Cow Odoben us. 
Camel Camelur. 
Camelopardalis . Girafa. 
Goat Fl Hi in — 
Sheep . . Aries. 

Ox 0 Bos. 
Stag . . Cervus. 
Muſk Tragulus. 
Horſe '» «+ Equus. , 
Hog . ” Sus. 
Rhinoceros Rhinscero:r. 
River Hog Hydracherus. 
Tapir apirus. 
River Horſe Hippopotamus 
Porcupine . Hyſlrix. 
Beaver » Caftor 
Hare Lepur. 
Coney ” Cuniculus. 
Squirrel - , Sciurus. 
Dormouſe . Glis, 
Rat Mur. 
Shrew Mouſe Muſaraneus. 
Hedge Hog . Er maceus. 
Apes © « Simia. 
Pteropus. 
Maki Profimia. 
Bat . . J. e /pertilio 
Seal . Pboca. 
Hyzna 1 Hyena. 
Dog Canis. 
Weezel . Muftela. 
Badger Meles. 
Bear Urſus. 
. Felit. 
Otter Lutra. 
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OR D E. RS 8 2 n 
j 1 1 „ GENERA. 
| : : 7 The beak fraie z the r 5 Axa | — . ; AA 
<A ! 5 | | | dible thickened, TI" a £4 
3 ; . curved at the point; the noſ- N | 
| | £ | trils half-covered with a thick — KY 2 TY | oe | 
| | : ſoft membrane, It conſiſts — Pigeon. Columba. 
1 N ö DION | L * mn 
'$ Sections. 
Ne | | | | 7 Th | 1 The head ornamented with appendices. Turkey. - Callus Pavo. 
* | | IT, e beak conical and curved, — Cock and Hen. - Gallus. 
| | | - | , It conſiſts of fix genera. Guinea Hen - . Meleagris. 
| : 2. No appendices as the hood. 4 — - »-  Lagopus. 
| : | | artr1 «- FPerdie. © 
: — - Phoſianse. 
| | . in a g crooked, | *+ The baſe of the beak covered with a naked fin. —_—_— 
| | 2» 2. The baſe of V — = 
| 7 | | a the beak ture Yulia. 
| | . | 2 forwards. 3 AY 3 5 
N - > | „ 1. The feathers on the ba ; * 
| ſe of the beak t 6 = "I 
| ' ; g | IV . = SY and _— ward, and covering the noſtrils, * fo wg Gras 
t conſiſts of fix genera. = * 5 P; 5 
0 | - 2. The feathers at the baſe of t R 2 . 
| : | a a BI ward; the noſtrils — he beak n back. 3 - ; —_— 
; | Q beak {trait ; the upper man- Bird of Paradiſe Manucodiat 
| 3 | Three toes before, and one behind, — - — « V. dible grooved on _ ni] The beak convex above. 4 8 Bird * 5 
| > point. It conſiſts o , | ru - urdus. 
4 | four genera. 2. The beak flattened 8 ally towards the baſe, ( Chatterer. - - . Cotinga. 
| our toes all The beak ſtrait, and the mandi- 0 _— * | Fly-catcher © = Maca. 
—_— a -. | bles not grooved. It t — — | Beef enter +. + Die 
: h * — — eater Y 
The legs fea * . Leanne - Saran." 
| thered as low | | bent. It conſiſts of two genera. — — IT | y . 
as the calcane- | | | e 2 ſmall, flattened x 2 855 — 2 
um, or bone 3 | izontally at its baſe,” and | - Fromerege- 
_ 8 8 | VIII.] omg _ point; the open- | R hy 
. toes. : , ' ing or t mouth ap rs lar- your — — Go ſ - 
7 | | than the head. II . at ſucker - Caprimulgus. 
8 i : | 8 1 two — Ie conſis Swallow . Hirundo. 
SE | | | | | 
ö ö . : 
| no, Tanager 7. 
| | angarg. 
< N 75 beak conical, and N 5 Goldfinch » Carduelis. 
- | | ; IX. dually diminiſhing to wn 1. The two mandibles ſtrait. — Sparrow + FPLaſer. a 
: | - point. It conſilts of eight — Anek Coccothravſles. 
: 1 | Ii TD 2 | ; rn - Emberiza. 
3 F „r 
ä | ., wo mandibles croſſing each other. i 8 nch Pyrrhula. ' 
Either | | AS. The beak awl-ſhaped. It con- 1. The noftrils uncover ——— 8 
'CLOVEN-FOOTED ; me of three genera. , *. 3 28 1 as 2 Alauda., 
ny a =o Fe 1 ; 5 | XI. $ The beak wedge-ſhaped. z 3 . 1 5 te haben ar the baſe =_ ee * 
e toes n ' . weage-ina It con- : t — 7 
work opert 2 | UG, | ; fiſts of one genus only. : — ER £03 a whe 
HEE 1 8 | XII. 3 fliform. It confiſts of { 1. The beak curved. | FROG ©: 
| 5 1 | genera. . 3. by beak flattened horizontally, and a little en- Creeper, - Certhia. 
I . - - rged at the point; the feet very ſhort. + ' Humming Bird 2 
| 1. The tongue very long and vermiform, but ot : Mellifuga. 
= 5 . | longer than the beak. - Wreck * Torquilla. 
- | Two toes before, and two behind. — 2. The beak very long, quadrangular, and pointed. Wood-pecker Pius. 
| | . 2 | XIII. Conliſting of nine | 3. The beak ſomewhat curved, cgnvex at its u Jacamar + + Galbola. 
OY LY part, and flattened laterally, Pper Barbet Busch. 
4 g 7 Cuckow - Cuculus.” 
4. The beak ſhort and crooked. — TI 8 2 ogon. 
- | 1 55 1 Y rotophagus. 
4 | ; 5 W 1 noe and as thick as the head, indent- * 29393 
\ 8 : | downwards. 2 ous of each mandible turned þ Toucan - Ticana. 
middle to be united with the exterior 1 t. The beak ſhort, and flattened liens 
=> and with the interior for the ſpace — hace of l | int. y. near the ; ” * . Rupicd'a. 
8 i fore, one behind. | ; four toes 3 xv: — 1 2. The beak conical, and indented like a ſaw ; the nakin. = Mangous 
; : om genera. end of each mandible bent downwards. a Motmot e 
: b Fs: re 3. The beak ſtrait, and of a moderate length. + . King” s-fiſher + IſpMa. 
| [ 8 . — 4 feng n and ſharp. 5 TOE R 2 HE: oy 
- > 5+» Lhe thick, and f - e cater - Aptaſter., 
| 3 | 1. Two toes —_ — A frait,) Horabill | = Eydrocorex- 
{ Wings too ſmall for flight. 5 2 : = | ſomewhat flattened horizontally, and curved at & Oſtrich. x 
| $ . 
| : | - Three toes before, none behind. * Emu 3 
- | 3. Three toes before, one behind; the beak lon Caſlowary | - Caſuarius. 
| g and 
Three toes only, all before. 74 k ſtrong ; bath mandibles hooked at the | Dodo 3 
5 re. — 2 * , The be k conical point. aphus. 
| , p XVI. —— — four genera. r 0 120 curved. — 3 bun. - i 
; . 2. The beak ftrait, and 1 ong-Lega 
5 . < | rait, and thickeſt at the point, 8 D mar ov and | 
| , : h 4 3 % ver - | 
| Wiogs . | | SAX 1. The beak ſtrait, and thickeſt near the point. Lapwing = — ' 
| The lower _ for Rebe. 2 ” rr up, and ſomewhat flat- IF 8 Facona. 
5 32 ˖ : 7. — n 1 ” 
& — the — | 4 : | 3. * beak convex above, and flattened laterally. AS $2 | 8 
+ || thers. > | bs beak ſtrait, and flattened laterally. = — Rail = 2 
ah gan 9 — n 6 5 3 The beak ſtrait and flender. q Y 32 Tringa, 
| — . rn | | wit +» - 
. n 8 —— a | e 
_ | 4 1 N ; e it, flattened horizontally, and gil 0 | " Numenius. 
- | 5 eighteen genera. 9 at its extremity Uke a ſpatula. a 8 bill Plates. 
4 8. The beak long and thick. =— Stork Cres. 
* Th SY n x * _ 2 Ar dea. 
| 5 | e ort and os re - k 
the form of a f. ee mandible in © Boat-bill — = DS ; 
| 10. The beak h Cochlearius. 
; ort 17 ſtrait, conical at the point; 
: | | the head adorned with a crown of feathers. | C Bird * 
1 8 : : 11. The beak conical and curved., — — Cariams =  Coriame- 
membranes of the feet divided. Four toes 12. The beak conical, flatten d at th 3 Aabima. 
vided, and have membranous edges. z three before and one behind, WI are a} TR: gs 0 of the head — — and the 8 8 
— — 1. e MEmpran f 4 " Pe - 
| The membranes partly . 3 the toes joined together near heir | three genera. * e eee es © the toes ſimple, the beat ſtrait Waters Hon: 5 Gallnula. 
* a bat; the leg laced 
» _ If XIX. Wes 2 2. The membranes of the toes jagged. Cn ope = | Phalarofus. + 
| Tube legs placed Theee toe before, connected by a membrane; no toes? | Ee * 5 BE Vie 8 — : © : RT 
| - behind near the a- _ | 5 XX. three genera, — ; 1. The _ _ and acute. | - -n * ” 
nus. Th 8 2. attened at th {id uillemot, © ria. 
re 8 by a membrane; one ſe- | Pl ESE e * with b teaſer . 
| 2 . } XX1. ——— three genera, — 1. The beak ſtrait, the extremity of the uppe e 233 
or | ; ( Without a polterior toe 3 : 1 8 8228 3 
wEB-FOOTED 3 8 XXII. —— one genus. . 2. The beak trait and acute. G s b 5 =»: Ee CON” 
- — | — "de IR wer, - A 
33 el The 72 3 Ts HT "EY bars 
The membranes ] The legs ced in or toes connec · ted beak. 1. 2 ear water Pufinne. 
with membrancs.” entire, \ che al of ted by a mem - 5 A fourth toe KENT — fix genera, The beak bent near its point. — I Pr 2 
Eh | hs ogy, and} brane baking, ſw = TN EY an eee, 
ſhorter than it. | 4 ap" 3 | 5 2. The beak flattened at the ſides. _ SIR e ge, 
; ; Beak not indentel. XIV. th | 1. The beak rather cylindrical ; the extremity of the e Aygcbopſalia. 
ree genera. - Thee OI bent. - Merganſer — Merganſer 
: ; eak co : 
| 4 | 5 25 on — upper part _ flat be- Goole | Anher. 
| by e four toes connected by a membrane. aw 3 1 I. The beak acute. : 88 8 2 8 
ES | i 1 | e genera. 3 | ' SY L Tropic Bird + 2 
| | 2. The beak hooked at the poi Booby - Sula. 
The legs lon han e 5 Cormoraat Phal: ' 
- er thai 6 28 . : a 6 alacrocorax. * 
« [ 8 . & 2 22255 7 ke I & XXV 1..ẽꝝx 1. The beak indented, curved in the middle, and th n ; Onocrocalue. 
: | | | three genera. inferior mandible largeſt, . 2 : Flamingo Phenitopterus 
2. The beak not indented. | 2 c Avoſet —_— 
ö Courier Corrira. 
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TaBLE IV. 


De Diviſion of Oviparous Quadrupeds, by DauzenTON. 


n 


ä 4 


| 
; 


(CLASS I. 


ö 


The body covered with a ſhell. 


TokrolsEs. 


CLASS II. The body 
naked, with a tail, 


LizARD$. 


4 Genus VI. 


CLASS III. The body 
naked, without a tail. 


1 


Genus I. 


| Genus II. Lizards 


4 


N 


ö 


| 


| 


: 


N. 


| 
* 


K 


Genus III. 


| Genus III. 


: Conſiſting of p 5 ſpecies! 


Lizards 

which have the bo- 

dy ſomewhat tu- Conſiſting of 8 ſpecies. 
berculated, and the 

tail flat. 


which have the tail 


F Conſiſting of 12 ſpecies. 
verticillated. 


Lizards 

which have the 

tail round, ſcaly, 4 Conſiſting of 5 ſpecies. 
and ſhorter than 

the body. 


Genus IV. Lizards} 
which have the 
tail round, ſcaly, Conſiſting of 17 ſpecies. 
and longer than | 
the body. 


g 


Genus V. Lizards) 


which have four 
toes on the fore- 5 Conſiſting of 5 ſpecies. 
feet, and the bo- 
dy ſmooth. J 


Lizards. 


any Th e Dragon. 


Genus I. Toads; 


the body round, 
and tuberculated, 
the legs ſhort. 


Conſiſting of 14 ſpecies. 


| Genus II. Frogs 
which have the 


þ Conviting of 11 ſpecies. 
wy long. 


, 


Frogs 
which have the | 
toes terminating ę Conſiſting of 9 ſpecies 
» a broad flat ſur- | 

ace. 


— — 


— — W 0 


| Genus I. TorTotrsss. 


The body covered with a ſhell. 


# 
. 
£ 


CLASS I. 


7 | 
** IPAROUS | QUADRUPEDS, 3 
195 W 8 1 
| SGienus II. LIZ ARVDsõ. 
| 8 TT 
7 I xne body not covered with a ſhell. 
| a ö 
N 
N | 
| 
| | 
| | & 
| | 
| 
I . | 
[ © Genus I. Frocs. 
| The head and body oblong, and 
— 7 5 either the one or the other 
CLASS u. angular. 
Oe noον O οnuEDSs, ] Genus II. 


The body oblong, and balls of 


without a tail. 
| viſcid matter under the toes. 


| Genus III. 
(The bog bloated and round, 


— — — — 


— . 


TWO- FOOTED REPTILES. — — — 


— 


{ Div1810Ns. 


* 


I. The toes are very unequal, 


and aſſume, towards the ; 
extremities, the form of lt conliſts of 6 ſpecies. 


fins. | yy | 


IL The toes very 442 
nearly equal. 


15 It conſiſts of 18 ſpecies. 


=_ 


I. The tail flat, and five toes 


on the foro fecr. 11 conſiſts of 11 ſpecies. 


Ci 


IT. The tail round, five toes 
on each foot, and ſcales 
riſing on the back in 
the form of a creſt. 


conſiſts of 5 ſpecies. 


| III. The tail round, five toes 
on the fore-feet, and 
ſcaly ſtripes running a- 


croſs the belly. 


| IV. The tail round, and fire 
toes on the fore - feet, 


but no ſcaly ſtripes un- 
der the belly. 


It conſiſts of 7 ſpecies. 


( 


It conſiſts of 21 ſpecies. 
| 


P The under part of the toes 
4 covered with ſcales, riſ- 
ing over one another, 
| like ſlates on the roof of 
a houſe. 


VI. Three toes on both the 
fore and the hinder feet. 


| VII. Membranes, 


of wings. 


It conſiſts of 3 ſpecies. 


— 


It conſiſts of 2 ſpecies. 


of the — It conſiſts of 1 ſpecies. 


q 


VIII. Three or four toes on the 
fore-feet, and four or 
| five toes on the ens 

| feet. 


It conſiſts of 6 ſpecies, 


It conſiſts of 12 ſpecies. 


1 — bs.” ah” — —z Ir conſiſts of 7 ſpecies 


It _ of 14 ſpecies. 


1. Two fore. feet. » 
II. Two hinder-feet. . 


It t con liſts of 1 ſpecies. 


18, 3 


TablE V. 4 8 yematic Table of Oviparous Quadrupeds, by M. DE LA Ceres. 
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TABLE VI. 


5 8 


The Divifion of Serpents, by DavBeNTON, 


633 


SERPENT S. 


A. 


” 
* 
1 * 


—Yy 


Genus I. Rattle-ſnakes; or ſuch as have a Rattle 
at the extremity of the rail. 
* Linnæi. 


Genus II. "NO which have large ſcales (Scuta) be- 
neath the body and tail; without a Rattle. 
Boa, — c 


Genus III. Serpents which have large FO (Scuta) 
beneath the body, and ſmall ſcales 
* uamæ) ben the tall. , 
| luber, Linn. | 


Genus IV. Serpents which have ſmall ſcales beneath 
the body and tail. 


Anguis, Linn. 


Genus V. Serpents which have the body divided in- 


to annul or rings- 
Amphiſbzna, inn. 


Genus VI. Serpents which have the ſkin naked and 
ſmooth. 


_ Cxcilia, Linn. 


—— 


{ It conſiſts of four ſpecies. 


q It conſiſts of ten ſpecies. 


It conſiſts of 1 ſpecies. 


* 


lt conſiſts of two ſpecies. | 


It conſiſts of two ſpecies. 


Ln It conſiſts of thirteen ſpecies. 


tt 


1 


TABLE VII. The I: 


bthyologic Shen of Govan. 


8 


The gills perfect, 


OR 


The gills imper- 
fect. 


1] 


—_ 


| 


* 
"—_— 


Claſs I. AcanTHoPTERYCI. 
The fins ſupported by ſmallbones, } 


Claſs II. MALACOPTERYGIIL. 


The fins ſoft, and without bones. 


BRONCHIOST EGI. 


x 


Claſs III. 


Order J. Apodes. 
The ventral fins wanting. 


Order II. Jugulares. 
OO -fins . beneath the 


Order III. Thoracici 
The ventral fins placed beneath « 
the breaſt. 


Order IV. Abdominales. 
The ventral ſins placed beneath 
the abdomen. 


1 


'| Order]: Apodes. 


Order III, Thoracici. 


| Order IV. Abdominales. 


Order I. Apodes. 


Order II. Jugulares. 
Order III. Thoracici. 


— 


Order IV. Abdominales. 


ö i 13 8 
16. Stickle- back 


— , — 


I, = - Trichiurus 
2. Sword-fiſh - AXiphias 
4, - - Opiidum 
I. Weveer » Trachinus 
2. - - Uranoſque 
3. Dragonet = Callyonymus. 
4. Blenny - Blennins. 
1. Goby - Gobius 

2. - Cepola, 

3. Dolphin Coeryphæna. 
4. Mackrel - Scomber, 

. Wrafſle - Labrus. 
5 Gilthead - Sparus, 

7. - Chetoden. 
8. - Scicena. 

9. Perch = Perca. 
to. Father Laſher Scorpena. 
11. Surmullet . Mullus. 


12. Gurnard - Trigla. 
13. Bull head Cottus. 
14. Doree - Zeus. 
T rachipterus. 
Gaſterefteus. 
1. Catſiſh — Silurus. 
2. Mullet as Mugil 
3. - Polynemus. 
4. w T heutys. 
5 E Elops. 
1. Eel - Murena, 
2; Gymnotus Gymnetus. 
3. Wolf-fiſh /- Anarhichas. 
4. -  Stromateus. 
5. Launce +» Ammedytes. 
1. — 8 Lepadogaſter . 
2. Cod ny * Gadus, 
1. Flounder - PleuroneFes. 
2. Sucking-fiſh Echeneis., 
J+ — — — Lepidopus, 
I. 2 Lori ar. 1a. 
2. Atherine - Atherina. 
3. Salmon Samo. 
4 - Fifularia. 
5. Pike Eſc. 
6. Argentine = Argentina. 
5 Herring - Clupea. 

. Flying-fiſh Exocetus. 
9. Carp - - Cyprinus. 
10. Loche - Cobitis. 
|S COS . Amia. : 
12, — » Mormyrus, 

F bus. 
1. Pipe-Am 808 
2. Baliſtes. - 92 — = 
- N 5 4 — 
5. Sun-fiſh , Diodon. 

1. Angler 2 Lophius. 
1. Lump-fiſh . Cyclopterus. 
I — -. Centriſcur. 
2. = FP egaſus. 
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SECTIONS. KAR TI G N RX D E N . GENERA. 8 e GENERA. 
K-. . — 8 ty | | „ my . 0 8 1 „ a 8 — 3 pabony 
| ; ſ ſ Platycerus. Cicada. 
Ptilinus. | imer. 
Scarabeus. Naucoris. 
Copris. Notonecta. 
| Attelabus. II. . Hemyptera, or inſets whoſe upper wings are half cruſtaceous, | Corixa. 
U g Dermeſtes. | hal membranaceous, . * . . * . * . . . . . . . Hepa. 1 
Byrrhas. Pylla. | 
; Anthrenus. Aphis. 
[ | Ciſtela. _ Chermes. 
I. . . . Either five articulations to all the feet, ſuch as the 2 4 3 TEE 1 — 
( WCUjUSs " Pa pilio. 
Elater . | 8 9 hins 
| 1 (IT. , . . Inſects with four farinaceous wings, oi {EY qe nds" | Pterephorus. 
| Cicindela, V 
| | Omalyſus. i : : | 11 
| Hydrophylus. I.. . Three N e to the feet. Frs. 
| ' |- Dyticus. IT. , . Four articulations to the feet.. Ruphidia. 
, | | | | _ Gyrinus, | f Ephemera. 
| Melolentha. | Phryganea. 
Prionut. Hemerobius. 
| 1 | | Cerambix, For micales. © 
| | | | | | | Leptura, | | | Panorpa, 
| I.. . + Either the ſhell is hard, and | | Stenocorus. . * + » Inſects with four naked a Crabro. 
| covers the whole abdomen; * ' | Luperus. | membranaceous wings. | | Uracerus. 
| and their feet have | . +» ö Cryptocephalus.| III. . . Five articulations to the feet. . . 5 Tentbreds. 
| I Criacerit. | f Cynips. 
1 I | Altica. | Diplalepit. 
; 2 i | | | 1 Galeruca. Eulaphus. 
ders, / or ] 5 8 II. . . . . Or, four articulations to all the feet, ſuch as the Chry/omela. Ichneumon. 
Inſects with cruſta- | Milabris. | Veſpa. 
ceous ſhells over | Rhinomacer. Apis 
their wings. | | Ae 6 re 1 Formica. 
| | richus. ” 28 * 9 
| Clerus. ee 
Anthribus. & Afilus P 
'} Scolytus. Stratiom 
ys. 
Ca/jida. l | = 
| f iſca. 
II Or, three articulati 1 the feet, ach us . J Ch | _ 
+ + + » « Ur, three articulations to all the feet, ſuch as +» + + Inn y.. . Inſects with two wings, © © © fb oe to >» oi fe eo HRS. | 
| Nr Nemotelus 
7 | Diaperis. | Scatopſe. 
| | Pyroc hroa. | Hyppoboſea 
IV... . . Or, five articulations in the two firſt pair of feet, | Cantharis. | | | 75 1 
. and four only in the hinder pair, ſuch as . « } 2 Bibio 
| | ordella. k 
| | Notoxus. 1 LOT {IF SAWS bt eee 2 1 — Ls, 
„ bl Cerecoma. | Pediculus. 
Pedura. 
| v2, | IJ. . . Either fve articulations to all the feet, ; , . Staphylinue. | Forbicina. 
IL . . . . Or the ſhell is hard, and co- | II. , Or four articulations to all the feet. Necydalis, Pulex. 
vers only part of the abdo- III. , . . . Or three articulations to all the feet. Forficula. | Chelifer, 
men; and their feet have, | IV. , . Or five articulations to the two firſt pair of feet, Mel Acarus. 
and four to the latter, 8 | Phalangium. | 
| VI. + Inſects without wings „Hanes. | 
R IJ... . Either five articulations to the two firſt pair of feet, I B/ Monoculur. 
and four only to the latter, « . . . . . . : Binaculus. 
III.. . . The ſhell is ſoft, and their | II.. . + Or two articulations to all the feet. 1 . , . 
feet ha urs +» + .] TIE... . . . Or three articulations to all the feet. 3 797 | | Hellus. 
IV.. - . . Or four articulations to all the feet, - . Loctiſla. 


— 


fte articulations to all the feet, . . . . . Manles, _ E 1 OS k, 


— 
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A TABLE EXHIBITING THE CHEMICAL NOMENCL AT Ut A 
Propoſed by Meſſieurs Dx MORVEAU, LAVOISIER, BERTHOLLET, and Dx FOURCROF, in May 1787. 


| - * | | GS II. III. Iv. " V. VI. | 
SUBSTANCES THAT HAVE NOT Ty THE SAME SUBSTANCES REDUCED | THE SAME SUBSTANCES COMBINED] THE SAME SUBSTANCES IN AN OXI-| THESE OXIGENATED SUBSTANCES | THE SAME PRIMARY SUBST ances 
YET DECOMPOSED. INTO THE STATE OF GAS BY THE WITH OXIGENE. GENATED GAZEOUS STATE, NEUTRALIZED BY THE AD- COMBINED WITH OTHER SUBSTAN- 
| | ADDITION OF CALORIC. | DITION OF BASES. CES, BUT NOT ACIDIFIED. 
NAMES NEWLY INVEN= NAMES NEWLY INVEN= - NAMES NEWLY INVEN= NAMES NEWLY INVEN- NAMES NEWLY INVEN=- NAMES NEWLY INVEN- * 
„ 3 1b on Aberred. went. ans TED on avorred, ANCIENT MAMES. Tro OR ADOPTED... ANCIENT NAMES, ren on OPreD, ANCIENT NAMES. rap On err. — ANCIENT NAMES. 5 
1 | 18 | = 0D — — — f — — — — 3 — — con — . —— — —— — — 
2 Calorie - * Latent Beat, or matter — — — — — 6" _ — — — — — — — — 3 
of beat, ; | 
3} {| Oxigene = « The baſe of vital air. Oxigenous gas. N. B. It Dephlogiſfticated or vital — — — — — — — — — — — — 3 
US, appears that light con- air. | Ye | 
tributes to the reduce 
tion of oxigene into a | 
| gazeous ſtate. 
4 | Hydrogene. The aſe of inflammable | Hydrogenous gas. Inflammable gas. Water. Water. — — — — — — — — _ 4 
gas. : | 
5 Azote, or the radical The boſe of phlogiſtica= | Gas azote. Phlegiſticated air, or at» The baſe of nitrous gas. The baſe of nitrous gas. | Nitrous gas. — — Nitrate of potaſh. Common nitre, _ _ IIS 5 
; principle of the ni- ted air, or atmo - moſpheric mephitis. Nitric acid. White nitrous acid. Nitrous acid gas. of ſoda, &c. Cubic nitre. 
trid acid. ſpberic mephitit. With an exceſ+ of axote, 
Nitrous acid, Fuming nitrous acid, Nitrite of potaſh. : | 
6 Carbone, or the radical Pure real. — * — Carbonic acid. Fixed air, or cretaceous| Carbonic acid gas: Fixed air, mepbitic air. | Carbo- C f lime. Chalk. Carbure of iron. Plumbage. 6 
| principle of the car- | | acid. 3 jo potaſh, &c. Efferveſcent allalir. 
_ inn _ | - FA of iron, &c. Ruſt of iron, Ne. 2 of g 
Sulphur, or the radi — 5 — — — ulphuric acid. Vitriolic acid. 1 iron. aHititious iron pyrites 
5 principle of the ſul- | . | ( . 2 Sulphure 0 2 
acid. 5 | | | FIN "th Selenite. nd of lead. : 1 
2 a Phate 4 of alumine. Alum. 8 15 h Y "$4 Y = OO 
| 8 of barytes. Ponderous par. date = "I ; Allaline li vert ef ſulphur. 
| With Ieſe oxigenc, of iron, le. Nun of iron. Alkal. ſulphures with AMctallic livers of ful- 
i AN acid. Sulpbureous acid. Sulphureous acid gas. Sulpbureous acid gar. | Sulphite of potaſh, &c. Stabl"s ſulpbureous ſalt. —_— ſuſpended in phur. 
| em. 
| f | X Alkaline ſulphure with Liver of ſulphur with 
: : carbonaceous matters carbonaceous matters 
s | ; | : a 8 | ſuſpended in it. ſuſpended in it. | 
Phoſphore, or the ra- — — AE an Phoſphoric acid. Phoſphoric acid. —_ __ — Phoſphate of ſoda. Phoſphoric ſalt, with a | Phoſſ phoriſed hydroge- Phoſphoric gas. 8 
dical principle of the | bale of natrum. nous gas. 
phoſphoric acid. | - : Calcareous phoſphate. Earth of bones. Phoſphure of iron, Syderite. 
* | With a ſmaller prepor- Superſaturated phoſ- Haupt : ſal perlatum. 
| 8 tion of oxigenc, Fuming, or volatile Pb phate of ſoda. 
| Phoſphorovs acid. pboric acid. Phoſphite of potaſh, &c. 
Radical principle of — — — — — Mui iatic acid. Mariae acid. Muriatic acid gas. Marine acid gas. Muriate of potaſh. Febrifuge ſalt of Sylvius. — — — 9 
the muriatic acid. With an exceſi of oxi- Muriate of ſoda. Marine ſalt. 
| - gene. Calcareous muriate, &c. Calcarcous marine ſole. | 
Ammoniacal muriate. Sal ammoniac. 
Oxigenated muriatic Depblogiſticated marine | Oxigenated muriatic Depblogifticated marine | Oxigenated muriate of 
| acid acid. acid gas acid gas. " ſoda, &c. 
Radical principle "* > — — — — Boracic acid. Sedati ve ſalt. — — 3 Borate ſuperſaturated Common borax. ö e — — 10 
the boracic acid. R ; with ſoda, or borax. 
| Borate of ſoda, &c. /odu 
| ſaturated with the acid. 
Radical principle of — — — — Fluoric acid. — Acid of ſpar. Fluoric acid gas. Spathoſe gas. Fluate of lime, &c. Fluor ſpar. ”_ 6 — It 
the fluoric acid. | X | 
- Radical principle of — — — — Succinic acid. Volatile ſalt of amber. — — — Succinate oſ ſoda, &c. * _ 12 
the ſuccinie acid. ö 0 2 i 
dical principle of — — — — — Acetous acid. Diſtilled N inogar. — — — [ of potaſh. Terra foliata tartari. | — — — 13 
5 the acctic acid. 6 of ſoda. Mineral terra foliata. | 
a . of lime. Calcareous acetous ſalt. 
5 | | Acetite of ammoniac. Spirit of Mendererus. 
2 p of lead. Sacharum ſaturni. 
<} With more oxigene, | of copper. Verdegris. 
= | | '} Acetic acid, - Radical vinegar. Acetate of ſoda, &c. 
15 | Radical principle of — — =_ — _ Tartareous acid. — — — — — Acidulous tartarite of Cream of tarter. — — — 14 
tze tartareous acid. potaſh. 
= Tartarite of potaſh. Vegetable ſalt. 
AF 2s | Tartarite of ſoda, &c. Salt of Stignette. 
Radical principle of — — — —— — Pyro-tartareous acid, Empyreumatic tortare- — — — Pyro tartarite of lime. — N — — — 15 
the pyro- tartareous ous acid, or ſpirit of Pyro-tartarite of iron, | 
acid. tartar. &c, 
| Radical principle of — — — — — Oxalic acid. Saccharine acid. — — — Acidulous oxalate of Salt of Sorrel. — = = 16 
the oxalic acid. potaſh. 
| | | Oxalate of lime, . 
8 3 of ſoda, &c. 
17 Radical principle -of — _ — — | Gallic acid. — Aftringent principle. — _ — Gallate of ſoda. 2 VEAL — 3 — 17 
the gallic acid. | of magneſia. 
| 8 : of iron, &c. | 
18 Radical principle of — —_ — — — Citrie acid. ® Lemon juice. — — — Citrate of potaſh. Terra foliata with le- — — — 18 
the eitric acid. . b of lead. &c. mon juice. 
19 Radical principle of — — — — — Malic acid. Acid of appler. — — — Malate of lime, &. = — — — 19 
the malic acid. 3 | | : 
20 Radical principle of — — — — — Benzoic acid. - Flowers of benzoin. — — — Aluminous benzoate. * * — — — 20 
the benzoic acid. . Benzoate of iron, &c. 
2114 Radical principle of the — — — — — Pyro-ligneous acid. Spirit wood. —_ — — Pyro - lignite of lime. — — _ — — 21 
pyro-li s acid. | Pyro lignite of zinc, &c. 
22 Radical principle of — — — — — Pyro mucous acid. Bpirit of boney, ſugar, _ an — Pyro-mucite of magneſia. — — — 22 
_ pyro-mucous a- &c. Ammoniacal, &c. pyro- 
: ö mucite. 
23 Radical principle of — — = — — Camphoric acid. — — — — — Camphorate of ſoda, — — — — — 23 
the camphoric acid. — 13 | 
the lactic acid. 
 - Gaccho-laQtic acid. - &c. 
26 ee 3 of — — — - — , — For mic acid. = Acid of ants. — — | — Ammoniacal, &c. * Spirit of magnamimity. — —— —— 26 
' the formic a | X miate . 
37 | | Radical principle of — — — — 2 Pruffic acid. = Colouring matter Fræſ _ wy — Pruſliate of potaſh, &c. Phlogifticated allali, or FAY * — 27 
the Pruſſic acid. g fran blue. | 2 Pruſſian alkali. 
A g Pruſſiate of iron, &c. Pruſtan blue. N 
3 3 2 of — = — — — Sebacic acid. - Acid of greaſe, — _ — Sebate of lime, K. — | — — — 28 
e ic | | | : i 
29 | | Radical principle of — — — — — Lithic acid = = Stone in the bladder. — A — Lithiate of ſoda, Kc. — — - — — 29 
the lithic acid. - | 1 
39] | Radical principle of 1 TED ”_ „ _ oe: 2 Bomdiate of iron, ke. — — ip e 30 
E the bombic acid. 4 | ' 8 
OXIDES WITH VARIOUS BASES *, 
31 Arſenic - Regulus of arſenic. — — 882 —— of arſenic, White arſenic, or calx | ,, 1, C ſulphurated br piment. A of potaſh, &c. Macguer a nine neu- | Alloy of arſenic and Ar ſenicated tin. 3T 
ith more oxigene. of arſenic. Red oxide of * tral fats tin. 
Arſenic acid Ar ſenical acid. arſenic. algar. Arſeniate of copper. * 
* | Arſenicaloxideof potaſh. Liver of arſenic. | | 
32 Molybdena. — — — — — — 2 ons, Calæ of molybdena. Sulphureof molybdena. WMolybdena. Molybdate. = 9-4 Alloy, &c. — — 32 
| - 3 th — — — Oxide of tungſten. ; Yellow cal | . — — — 4 . ov. &c. * 1 3 33 
33 | Tungſten. | | Tunſtic ac * of tungſten | Calcareous tunſtate Swediſb tunflen, Alloy, &c. 
34 | | Manganeſe. Regulus of manganeſe. — 22 ms Bur onde of Agen. | — — — — — — 4222 — — 34 
| Vitreous manganeſe. 
35 Nickel. - * — — — — Oxide of nickel. Cal of nickel. — — — 5 Ay — Alloy of nickel, &c. — — 35 
36. Cobalt - Regulus of cobalt. — — — _ oxide of Calx of cobalt | Alkaline cobaltic Precipitater of cobalt a- — — — | Alloy, &c. — — 36 
| reous j cobalt. , oxides. goin diſſolved by al- | 
ies 4 
—. Le eee eee OO. erent, Eu. * 1 L L azide of _ Bilmuth preci Hated — —— — All 0 Kc. — — 7 — 
37 * | Biſmuth. | — — —— 1 — by _— _ OV. — 
: Yellow ( biſmuth. Yellow calx of biſmuth. 
= | | Vitreous Glaſs of biſmuth. 
; . 4 2 . N 
+7 a White | by 8 muria · Ponder of Algarotti. | Orange ( nie o Colle ſulpbur. f | 
- oxide tic acid. Vitrecus) f. Gf; and liver of anti- 
= of anti- | ſublimated. Flowers, or ſnow of mony. 
2 ; timony antimony. Alkaline oxide of an- Rotrou's ſolvent. 
vitreous. Glaſs of regulus of an- timony. 
. hs timony. 
39 7 | Zinc. & — — ACE 3 — Oxide of zinc. Calx of zinc. Sulphurated oxide of Precipitate of zine by — — — Alloy, &c. — — 39 
2 | Sublimated oxide of Flowers of zink, pom- | zinc. liver of ſulphur or 
< zinc. pPpbolix, &c. factitious blende. 
uon. - — — Fae Li | BlackY „ide of iron. Mertial ethiops. | Sulpburated oxide of — = — — — Alloy, &e. — — 4⁰ 
8 . Red *  Aſtringent ſaffron of | iron. 5 
474. 
Tin. > AR — Dr * 2 White oxide of tin. Calx or putty of tin. ben. ſulphurated Aurum muſſivum. — — — Alloy, &c. 2 41 
- oxide of tin. , : 
Lead. — — — 3 3 3 White Ceruſe, or white lead. Sulphurated oxide of — — — Alloy, &e. — — 42 
| | Yellow (oxide of Meet. lead. X 88 
I. —— lead. Minium. | 
, (7 88 treous Lithorge. : 
I Copper. - — — — 5 — _ Red > vote pf of copper. | Ammoniacal oxide of — — — 6 — Alloy, Kc. 8 . 43 
Green oxide of Green calx of copper, | copper. 
copper. or verdegris. 
| | Blue ; Mountain blue. 
Mercury. - — — — — — Blackiſn mercurial #t%iop- per ſe. Black ſulphurated Fthiops mineral. TA 2 8 Alloy or amalgam of — = as 
Yellow oxkle Turbith mineral. Red oxide of Cianad & 
Red es. Precipitate per ſe. mercury. | - 
Silver. — — — LEP SH Say Oxide of ſilver. Calx of filver. os +" ph_f oxide of — — — — Alloy, &c. * * 45 
N ver. 
EY : . FE — ED ES Oxide of platina. Cale of platina. — 5 — — * on Alloy, of platina gold — 46 
Gold. - — — — Oxide of gold. Caln of gold. — — — — — — Alloy, &c. — 47 
Sile x. - Fire ooh „ quartz, — — — — — — odd — — — — — — a — — 48 
— Alumine. Cla lay, or earth alumn. — — — — — —_ — —— — — —— — — _— — 49 
« |} Barytes. Sea Terra pendereſa. ao 4 * — — — — — — — — — — — — 59 
5 Lime. - Cealcareous $76” ug | — — ac 2 * FEE cup — — — — — — — — Sf 
Magneſia. 8. — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 42 
[ Potaſh. 9 Vegetable fixed alkali of * — — — — — — — — — — _ — — — $3 
— tartar, c. 
54 — Soda. * Mineral allali, marine — — — — — — — you — — Nr —2— — — 9 54 
bf alkali, natrum. 
55 4 1 — 2 cauſtic . Ammoniacal gas. Allaline gas. — — — — — — | — aa STE — — _ 55 
1 
* As the ſubſtances inſthe lower part of the column cannot be reduced into a gazeous ſtate, and not only they, but ſeveral of thoſe in the upper part : we have therefore changed at t at this place the title of the ie column, and ſubſtituted another, which expre reſſes the e peculiar combinations as of the metals, 
DexomInaTIONS newly appropriated to ſeveral Subſtances, which are more compound in their Nature, yet enter into new Combinations 3 being decompolſed. | 
2 3 4 $ 6 7 v 9 10 IT 12 13 Is 16 7 
f 77 potaſh. Alkaline 
4 Extra in which the] _ of guaia Sulphuric Earthy ſoaps. 
Glutinous, matter, = | The aroma, or c extractive |Reſfino- ) in which the Alcohol or ſpi- cum. [Nitrous Muriatic 3 Acid ( 
or gluten. Sugar, Starch. | Fixed oil. | Volatile oil. aromatous Reſin. [ExtraQtive matter. ut — matter pre an reſin pre- Feculum. | rit of wine. Alcohol Jof ſcam-|Gallic $ col Acetic, Metallic 
- principle. . dominates. |matter dominates. moneum.'Muriatic &c. Saponula of turpen 
of my1rh, tine, &c. 
| : — — 8 3 men 
AND E 2 ; GRE : Allaline tinfure. Dulci ivit of 
a | | . — BY Tindture of ruaiacu . —ů ft * Ether of Frobenius, Alkaline carthy, I's 
| Ancient Names. Iſucilage. | Glutinous matter. | Saccarine | Amylaceous | Fat oil. Effntial oil. Spiritous rector.“ Reſin. Emntratiive matter. Feculum. | Spirit of wine. of Tammoni . Tiacture of nut Marine ethgr. ſoaps. f 
matter. matter. um. gall:. 2 ether. Combinations of ye — 
"_ 4 | | | r—_ of myrrb, Dulcified marine as tile oils with bajer. | : 
Wh . | {WF | We cid. * 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CONCERNING THE 


TWO TABLES OF SYNONYMOUS NAMES. 


—_— — — — — — 


* 
* 


1 our general table of the ſyſtematic Nomencla- 


ture, exhibiting the whole of our ſyſtem, we 
have thought proper to add a liſt of ſynonyma, con- 
| taining all the words neceſſary in denominating chemical 
preparations. This liſt of ſynonyma is given in the 
form of two yocabularies. In the firſt of theſe; are the 
old names, diſpoſed in alphabetical order; and oppoſite 
. to them, the correſpondent, new, or newly adopted 
names. This vocabulary not only ſhews the names 
which we have given to the different chemical com- 
pounds; 8 but perſons not very well acquainted with the 


preparations in general, the old names of which do not 


at all explain their nature, will find, in the new ſyno- 
ny mous words, a ſort of definition of the ſubſtances to 
which they are affixed, ſufficiently plain and diſtinct, to 
enable them to underſtand their natures. 

In the ſecond vocabulary, the order of the new'and 
the old names 1s s directly contrary to that of the firſt; 
and we hope it will be found no leſs uſeful. N 

In it, the new names appear in alphabetical order, 


and oppoſite fo them, are exhibited the correſponding 


6 *;; Advertiſement. 


old names. In this, our object was, to give a complete 
liſt of ſy nonymous terms, in order that ſtudents might 
not, in this ſcience, be under the ſame difficulties as in 
ſome others, particularly in Mineralogy and Botany, in 
which the vaſt variety of different names given to the 


ſame thing, has produced a degree of confuſion and ob- 


ſcurity, which the labours of ſome of the moſt indefati- 
gable men have not been ſufficient to remove. 

In this new vocabulary, we ſhew that the ſame ſub- 
tance has frequently received eight, ten, or twelve dif. 
ferent names; that moſt of theſe names bear no relation 
to the things to which they are affixed ;—which indeed 
could not but happen in a ſcience in which the firſt 
writers ſought to conceal every thing under a veil of 
myſtery ; ; and in the hiſtory of which we cannot trace 
the ſeyeral periods at which thoſe who have cultivated 
it, haye attained an accurate knowledge of the different 
compounds. But, to avoid tediouſneſs and obſcurity, 
we have taken care not to exhibit here, the names an- 
ciently given to different ſubſtances by the alchemiſts, 
which, as they were founded on abſurd or chimerical 
ideas, have bappily been forgotten ſince chemiltry has 
begun to make equal progreſs with Natural. Philoſaphy. 

. Each of theſe tables of ſynonyma, therefore, has its 
uſe. The firſt may be uſed as a dictionary in reading 
books on chemiſtry, that have been publiſhed before 
this period, as it gives the new name correſponding to 
every old name which gan occur in ſuch works. In this, 
as well as in the following, we have given only the 
names of ſimpler compound bodies, and of chemical pre- 
parations, The names of the operations we have not 
given, as we have made ng change upon them. The 

* | __ keoud 


Advertiſement. 4 


ſecond liſt of ſynonyma contains more words than the 
firſt; for in it, there are a good many compounds, the 
knowledge of which we owe to late experiments, and 
which, till within theſe few years, had no names. It 
may therefore be conſidered as being in ſome degree an 
inventory of the chemical knowledge which we at pres 
ſent poſſeſs. | : 

In both theſe liſts, there are ſome ſynonymous words 
among the new names. We retain them, becauſe ſome 
of them are very generally uſed, and becauſe ſome choice 
of expreſſions with different terminations is neceſſary 
to give variety to diſcourſe, and to prevent a diſguſting 
monotony. Thus, for inſtance, the word expreſſive of 
the baſe of neutral ſilts, may be either a ſubſtantive or 
an adjective, at the pleaſure of the writer. In books on 
chemiſtry, there may be ſome words found that do not 
appear in our vocabularies ; but the nature of the com- 
pounds to which they have been applied, is not yet 
well known; and thoſe who conſider to what ſtrict laws 
we have here ſubjected ourſelves, will readily be ſenſible, 
that it would have been impoſſible for us to give names 
to combinations but imperfectly known. 

We have added ſome definitions to ſeveral general or 
particular names, either when we have been doubtful of 
the nature-of the compounds to which they belong, or 
in ſpeaking of bodies but lately diſcovered} The ſecond 
table, which exhibits the new names in alphabetical or- 
der, with the correſponding old names, gives at the 
ſame time a. Latin trauſlation of the new names: In mak- 
ing out this tranſlation, we have ſtill adhered to the ſame 
rules. Uniformity of termination, and the laws of de- 


rivation, are the two principles by which we have been 
E 2 uniformly 


uniformly directed. Our Nomenclature would have been 
. . 1 1 
| imperfect, if we had neglected to offer to philoſaphers 
* * 
of all nations an uniform mode of expreſſing themſelves, 
. = 
which might make them generally underſtood. As the 
. * 
ſcience improves, ſuch new names as ſhall become ne» 
geſſary may be added upon the ſame plan. | 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW | 
ANCIENT ant MODERN NAMES 
| oF 


CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES, 
1N- ALPHABETICAL ORDER« 


Old Names. New or adopted Nami, 
4 : 

"He * Acetite, ammoniacal. 

A CETATED Amttmoniac; Acetite of arnmoniacs 


Acetite, calcareous. 


Acetated lime. Acetite of lime; 

; Acetite, aluminous. 
cetated clay. acetite of alumines 
Acetated copper. Acetite of copper. 
| | | Acetite, magneſian. 
Actiated magneſie. i Acetite of magneſias 
Acetated lead, Acetite of lead. 
Acetated ſoda. Acetite of ſoda. 
Acetated petaſb. Acetite of potaſh. 
Acetated zinc. Acetite of zinc. 
Acetated iron. Acetite - iron. 

Acetite of mercury 
| Hedlated mercury. ** Acetite, mercurial 


E 3 


70 
Old Names. | 


Acid, acetous. 

Acid, aerial. ; 4 

Acid, arſenical. 

Acid 1 

Acid of berax. 

Acid, carbonaceous. 

Acid of citrons. 

Acid, cretaceous. 

Acid of ants. 

Acid of apples. 

Acid, benxonic. | 

Acid of ſalt. 

Acid of ſulphur. 

A cid of amber . 

Acid of ſugar. 

Acid of tallow. 

Acid of vinegar. 

Acid of Wolfram, according to 
M effi ri D Elhuyar 0 

Acid, fluoric. 

Acid, for m'cine. 

Acid, galactic. 

Acid, gallic. 

Acid, lignic. 

Acid, lithiafic. 

Acid, maluſian. 

Acid, marine. N 

Acid, dephloziflicated marine. 

Acid, mephitic. | 

Acid, molybdic, | 

Acid, white nitrous. 

Acid, . nitrous, without gar. 

Acid, dephlygifticated nitrous. 

Acid, phlogitticated nitrous. 

Acid, nxaline. 


Acidum perlatum. 


Acid, dephlogifticated phoſphoric. 


Acid, phlogilticated Phoſphoric. 
Acid, ſaccharine. 

Acid , acc Halact ic. 

Acid, ſebaceous, 

Acid, ſedative. 


Acid, Harry. 


A 


Ancient and Modern Names. 


wv — 9, 


New Names. 


8 
Acid, acetous. 
Acid, carbonic. 
Acid, arſenic. 
Acid, benzoic. 
Acid, boracic. 
Acid, carbonic, 
Acid, citric. 
Acid, carbonice 
Acid, formic. . 
Acid, malic. 
Acid, benzoic. 


Acid, muriatic. 


Acid, ſulphuric. 
Acid, ſuccinic. 
Acid, oxalic.  - 
Acid, ſebacie. 
Acid, acetous. 


Acid, tunſtic, 


Acid, fluoric. 

Acid, formic. 

Acid, lactic. 

Acid, gallic. 

Acid, pyro-ligneous. 
Acid, Hlhic. gl 

Acid, malic. 

Acid, muriatic. 

Acid, oxigenated muriatic. 


Acid, carbonic. 


Acid, 
Acid, 
Acid, 
Acid, 
Acid, 


molybdic 
nitric. 
nitric. 
nitric. 
nitrous. 
Acid, oxalic. 
Superſaturated phoſphateoffoda- 
Acid, phoſphoric. 
Acid, phoſphorous. 
Acid, oxalic« 

Acid, ſaccho- lactic. 
Acid, ſebacic. : 
Ac id , /borac ic. 
Acid, fluoric. 
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Old Names. A New Names, 
Acid, ſulphureous. Acid, ſulphureous. 
Acid, fyrupous. os Acid, pyro mucous 
Acid, tartarcous. Acid, tartareous. 
Acid, tung ſlic. Acid, tunſtic. 
Acid, vitriolic. | Acid, ſulphuric. 
Acid, phlogiſticated vitriolis. Acid, ſulphureous. | - 
Acidum pingue, Imaginary principle of Meyeti 
Aﬀnities. | 4 Chemicalaſfinicititattraftionks 
Aggregation, | Aggregation. i 
Aggregaggo- Aggregates. 
Air, vitriolic acid. Sulphureous acid gas. 
Air, alkaline, Ammoniacal gas. 
Air, dephlegiſticated. © Oxigenous gas, or vital airs 
Air, atmoſpheric. Atmoſpheric air. 
Air of fire, Scheele's. | Oxigenous gas. — 
Air, fattitious. Carbonic acid gas. 
Air, fed. Carbonic acid gas. 
Air, impure. Azotic gas. | 
Air, inflammable. Hydrogenous fas. 
Air of ſulphur, flinking,  Sulphurated hydrogenous gab 
Air, putrid. | . 
Air of Hales, /olid. Carbonic acid gas. 
Air, vitiated. Gas azote. | 
Air, vital, Oxigenous gas. "AY 
Univerſal ſolvent, the exiſtence 

Alkaheſt. ü of which was ſuppoſed by the | 

5 Alchemiſts. ae 
Alkaheft of Reſpour. Potaſh mixed with oxide of zine: 
Athabeſt of Van Helmont. Carbonate of potaſh. 
Alkalis, in general. f Alkalis. 
Alkali of tar tar, fixed, not cay/lic. Carbonate of potaſh. 
Alkalis, cauſlic. +  Alkalis. 
Alkalis, efferveſcent. Alkaline carbonates. 
Alkali of tartar, fixed, caulſic. Potaſh. 
Alkali, vegetable fixed. Carbonate of potaſh. 
Alkali, cauſtic marine. Soda. 
Alhali, marine, net cauſtic. Carbonate of ſoda. 
Alkali, aerated mineral Carbonate of ſodas 
Alkali, c:uftic mineral, Soda. 
Alkali, efferveſcent mineral. Carbonate of o_ 75 ty 

a ho Ferruginous pruſſiate o ah, 
Allali, fee. not ſaturated. p 5 
Alkali, Pruſſuan. '  Ferruginous pruſſiate of potafki | 
Alhali, — vegetable, Carhonate of potaſl, 


E 4 


Aim umd Modern Nats 


Old Names. 4 New Naur. 
Alkali, cauſtic 8 © Potaſh, 
Alkali, cauMic volatile. Ammoniac. 


Illali, concrete volatile. Ammoniacal carbonate. 
Alkali, er veſcent volatile. Ammoniacal carbonate. 


Alkali, fluor volatile. Ammoniac. 
Allali, urinous. Ammoniac, 
Alley of Metals. | Alloy. 
39 R | Sulphate of alumine. 
hs | | i Aluminous ſulphate. 


Muriate of alumine. @ 


Mum, marine: gs muriate, 

NN 0 itrate of alumine. 
22 Aluminous nitrate. 
Amalgam of luer. . Amalgam of ſilver. 
Amalgam of biſmuth. Amalgam of bifmuth. 
Amalgam of copper. | Amalgam of copper. 
Amalgam of tin. Amalgam of tin. 
Amalgam of gold. a Amalgam of gold. 
Amalgam of lead. Amalgam of lead. 
Amalgam of zinc | i Amalgam of zinc. 
Amber yellow. 2 Amber. 

: Ammoniacal arſeniate. 
Ammoniac, arſenical. Arſeniate of ammoniac. 
8 Fe Ammoniacal carbonate. 
Ammoniac, cretacenum Carbonate of ammoniac. 


Ammoniacal nitrate. 
mp, 9 Nitrate of ammoniac. 
Teespdt er phoſphate. 


Ammoniac, phoſpho ric. a 


Phoſphate of. ammoniac. 
zac, ſherry a FAmmonaacal fluate. 
. Fluate of ammoniac. 


Ammoniacal tartarite. 


Ammoniac, Yartareons. Tartarite of ammoniac. 
| 33 | Ammoniac ſulphate. 
aer walls. . Sulphate of ammoniac. 
Antimony, ore 7 Native ſulphure of antimony. 
4 Antimony, crude. Sulphure of antimony. 
m7 a Antimony, diaphoretic. Whiteoxideof antimonybynitre. 
= . Nitro- muriatic acid by ammoni- 
* a=» ſiygia ; .acal muriate. 
5 is) ; | | Mild ſublimated mercurial mu- 
» tn Aquila alba. | | 3 riate. ES 
4 Arcanum duplicatum. Sulphate of potaſh. 
5 Arſenic, regulus of. _ I 
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Old Names. 4 New Numer. 
Arſenic, white calx of. Oxide of arſenic. 
Arſenic, red. _ _ Redſulphuratedoxideof arſenic. 
Arſeniate of pataſb. Arſeniate of potaſh, 
Attractiant, elefive. ; Elective attractions. 
Azure of cobalt, or of four Vitreous oxide of cobalt with 
© fires. - filiceouscarth, 
B 
* . 
Jarotes. WOES Barytes. 5 
Barotes, efferveſcent. Carbonate of barytes. 
Baſe of vital air. | Oxygene. © 
Baſe of marine ſalt. Soda. 
Balſams of Bucquet. Balfams, 
See the new Nomenclature, 
Balſam of ſulphur ..  Sulphure of volatile oil. Y 
Benzain. | Benzoin. 
Benkories. | Benzoates. | 
Butter of antimony. Sublimatedmuriateof antimony. 
Butter of arſenic Sublimated muriate of arſenic. 
a Butter of biſmuth. | Sublimated muriate of biſmuth. 
Butter of tin. Sublimated muriate of tin. 
Baume i ſolid butter of tire. Concrete muriate of tin. 
Butter of zinc. Sublimated muriate of zinc. 
Bezoar mineral. Oxide of antimony. 
Biſmuth. Biſmuth. 
Bitumens, * Bitumens. 
Blende, or falſe galena. Sulphure of zine. 
Blue, Berlin. Pruſſiate of iron. 
Blue, Pruſſian. « Pruffate of iton. 
« Berax, ammoniacal. Ammoniacal borate. 
: Aluminous borate. 
Iran, argillactons. Borate of 47 
0 C Borate of ſoda, or borate ſaper- 
Borax, crude. 1 ſaturated with ſoda. 
| alcareous borate. 
Borax, calcareous. Borate of lirhe. | 
Borax of antimony. Borate of antimony. . 
Borax 7 cobalt. Borats of cobalt. : 
Borax of copper. Borate of copper. 
Borax of zinc. e of zine. 
Magneſian borate, 
* T Borate of magueſia. 
5 \ 
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0 Old Names. 


Brax, partial... 
Borax, mercurial. 


Borax, ponderous or barotic. 


Bor ax, vegetable n 
Braſs, bronze. 


* 


Calculus, urinary. 
Cameleon, mineral. 
Campher. 
Campborites, ( ſalts. ) 
Cauſticum. 


Ceruſe. 


Ceruſe of antimony. 
Coal, pure. 
Calx of antimony, vitrified. 
Calces, metallic. 
Cinnabar. 
Citrates, (ſalts. } 
Cobalt, or cobolt. 
Colcot bar. 

© Copperas, white. 
Copperas, green. 
Copperas, blue. 
Chalk, ammoniacal. 
' Chalk, barotic, 
Chalk of lead. *Y 
Chalk of ſoda. D 
Cball of zine. 
Chalk, magneſ;, an 


Chalk, martial. 

Chalk, or calcareous ſpar. 
Clay, © 

Clay, pur hs 


Clay, Cretaceour. 


Ancient and Modern Names 


% Ve News 


Borate of iron, 
Borate of mercury. 
Barytic borate. 
Borate of barytes. 
Borate of potaſh. 
Lone of copper and tin, braſs, 


or bronze. 


C * 

Lithic acid. | 
Oxide of manganeſe and potaſh. 
Camphor. 

Camphorates, 


Imaginary principle of Meyer. 
White oxide of lead by es 
acid, mixed with chalk. 
White oxide of antimony by 
; precipitation, 
Carbone, 
Vitreous oxide of antimony. 
Metallic oxides. 
Redſulphuraedoxideofmercury 
Citrates. 
Cobalt. 
Redoxideof ironbyſulphuricacid 
Sulphate of zinc. | 
Sulphate of iron, 
Sulphate of copper. 
Ammomacal carbonate. 


[ 


| Barytic carbonate. 


Carbonate of lead. 
Carbonate of ſoda. 
Carbonate of zinc. 
Magnefian carbonate. 
5 — of magneſia. 
Carbonate of iron. 
Le carbonate. 
Carbonate of lime. 
Argilla, mixture of alumine and 
ſilex. 
Alumine or alumines. 
Aluminous carbonate. 
Carbonate of aluminee 
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Old Names. D New Names. 
* Barry. | {abba fluate. 
Clay, Fluate of alumine. 
Cream of "A | Calcareous carbonate. 
Cream or cryflals of tartar. Acidulous tartarite of potaſh, 
o hal 3 Nitrite of potaſh, mixed with 
Mal miner ſulphate of potaſh. 
Cryſtals of ſoda. Cryſtalliſed carbonate of potaſh, 
Cryſtals of the mon. Cryſtalliſed nitrate of filver. 
Cry/tals of Venus, + Cryſtalliſed acetite of copper. 
Crocur al! | Semi-vitreous ſulphurate oxide 
9 of antimony. 
Copper. Copper. 
Alloy of co and ainc, er 
Copper, yellow. ; latten, * 
D 
Diamond. | Diamond. 
E 
Emetic. hb Antimonial tartarite of potafh. 
Empyreal air. Oxigenous gas. 
Efſences. Volatile oils. 
ther, acetous. Acetic æther. 
Ether, marine. Muriatic æther. 
Ether, nitrous. Nitric ther. 
Ether, vitrialic. | Sulphuric æther. 
Ethiops, martial. | Black oxide of iron. 
; 6 Black ſulphurated oxide of mer- 
Ethiops, mineral cury. 
Ethiops per PRs Blackiſh mercurial oxide. 
Extraci. ExtraQtive principle. 
F 
Feculum of plants. Feculum. 


Piers, 3 1 per. _ , 5 muriate 


Flowers, ial ws al, 1 W 


Ola Names. 


576 Anctent an Modern Names: 


3 New Name, 


Flowers, fil ver of . My Sublimated oxide of antimony;” 


timony. | 
Flowers of arſenic. 
Flatvers of benzoin. 
Flavers of biſmuth. 
Flowers of tin. 
Flowers, metallic. 
Flowers ſulphur. 
Flowers of zinc. 
Fluids, atriform, 
Fluids, Elaſtic. 


Fluor, ammoniacal. 
Fluar, argillaceous. | 


Fluor of potaſb. 
Fluor of ſoda. 


Fluor, magnefian. | | 4 


Fluate of magneſia. 


Fluor, heavy. 
Formiates, (ſalts. 


Calactet, ¶ ſalts. ) 

Gas, acetous acid. 

Gas, cretaceous acid. 

Gas, marine acid. 

Gas, a#rated muriatic acid. 
Gas, nitrous acid. 


_ Gas, ſparry acid. 


Gas, fulphureous acid. 
Gas, alkalime. 
Gas, hepatic. 


Gas, in ammable. 


Gas, garbonaceous inflammable. 


Gas, inflammable, of maryhes. 


Gas, mephitic. | 
Gas, phiogifticated. 


Gas, nitrous. 


Sublimated oxide of arſenie, 
Sublimated benzoic acid. 
Sublimated oxide of biſmuth, 


Sublimated oxide of tin. 
Sublimated metallic oxides: 
Sublimated ſulphur. 


Sublimated oxide of zinc. 
Gaſes. | 
Gaſes. 2 
Ammoniacal fluate. 
Fluate of ammoniac. 
Aluminous fluate. 

Fluate of alumine. 

Fluate of potaſh. 

Fluate of ſoda. 
Magneſian fluate. 


Barytic fluate. 
Fluate of barytes. 
Formiates. 2 


G 
Lactates. 


Acetous acid gas. 

Carbonic acid gas. 

Muriatic acid gas. N 
Oxigenated muriatic acid gas, 
Nitrous acid gas. 


PFluoric acid gas. 


Sulphureous acid gas. 
Ammoniacal acid gas. | 
Sulphurated hydrogenous gas. 
Hydroge nous gas. | 
Carbonated hydrogenous gas. 
Hydrogenous gas of marſhes, 
(a mixture of carbonated hy- 
drogenous gas with azotic gas.) 


Carbonic acid gas. 
Gas azote. 
Nitrous gas. 


* 


Old Names. 
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New Names- 


- Gas, phoſphoric, of M. PRONE Phoſphorated hydrogenous gas, 


Gas, P 


ruſſian. 


Gazeous waters. 


Gilla vitrioli. 
Gluten wheat. 
Go'd. 


Gold, kunt 


Hears: | 
- Heat, latent. J 


Inl, ſympathetic, by hb 
Tron, or mars, © 
Tron, a#rated. 
Tron of water. 


Jupiter. 


Ker mes, mineral. 
mY 


Latten. 
22 cauflicus, 


Limeſlone. 


Lixivium of ſoapmalers. 
Lignites, (ſalts.) 
oo of Paracelſus. 


Liguor of flints. 
Liquor, Boyle's fuming. 


Eiquor, fuming, of Libaviu, 


Pruſſic acid gas. 


(Waters pant with car- 


bonic acid. 
Sulphate of zinc. | 
Gluten, or glutinous principle, 
Gold. 
Ammoniacal oxide of gold, 


u 


Sul * 
1 


3 
Muriate of cobalt. 


Iron. 


Carbonate of i iron. 
Phoſphate of iron. 
Tin. 


K 


1 


? 


Red ſulphurated oxide of _ 


mony. 


- 


Alloy of per and zinc, * 
latten. <P 


Concrete potaſh or ſoda. 


Carbonate of lime, 6 
Solution of ſoda. 


Pyro lignites. 
Alcohol of potaſh. 


Siliceous potaſh in liquor. 


Ammoniacal ſulphyre. 
Sulphure of ammoniac, 
Fuming muriate of tin. 


„ ER 
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7 Ancient and Modern Namgs 


Old Names. 


Litharge. 


Liquor ſaturated with the colour- 


ing part of Pruſſian blue. 


Lig ' A | 


na. 
Luna, corneo1s. 
Liver of ant mony. 
Liver of arſemc. 


L 
— 9 


Semi. vitreous oxide of lead, er 


5 


New Names, 


litharge. 
Pruſſiate of potaſh. 


Muriate of ſilver. | 
Sulphurated oxide of antimony, 
Arſenical oxide of potaſh. 


Liver, volatile alkaline of ſul- c Aramoniacal ſulphure. 


phur. 


Sulphure of ammoniac. 


Liver, antinuniated, of ſulphur. Antimoniated alkaline ſulphure. 


Liver, barotic, of ſulphur. 


Liver, . calcareous, of ſulphur. 
Liver, mag ngſian, of ſulphur. - 


Livers of ſulphur. | 
Livers of ſulphur, earthy. 
Lead, or ſaturn. 

Lead, corneous. 

Lead, ſpathoſe * 


Mogiftery of biſmuth 
Magiftery of ſulphur. 
Magitery of lead. 

Magneſia, white. 

Magneſia of Bergman, a#rated. 
Magnefra, cauſtic. | 
Magagſa, cretaceous. 
Magnefia, efferveſcent. 
Magneſia, fluerated. 
Magneſia, black. 

Magneſia, ſparry. 


| Malufites, ¶ Jalta. 


Maſſjicot. : 


Matter of heat. 
Matter N Are. 


f 


Barytic ſulphure. 
Sulphure of barytes. 
Calcareous ſulphure, 
Sulphure of lime. 


 F Sulphure of magneſia. 


Magneſian ſulphure. 
Alkaline ſulphures. 
Earthy ſulphures. 
Lead. 5 6 
Muriate of lead. 
Carbonate of lead. 


-” 


M 


Oxide of biſmuth by nitric acid. 


Precipitated ſalphur. © . + © -; 
Precipitated oxide of lead. 
Carbonate of magneſia. 
Carbonate of magneſia. 
Magneſia. 


Carbonate of magneſia. 
Carbonate of * «rh 
A. 


Fluate of magne 

Black oxide of manganeſe. 

Fluate of magneſia. a 

Malates of potaſh, ſoda, &c. 

Yellow oxide of lead. 

Caloric. | - 

T his word has been uſed to ſignify 
light, caloric, and phlogiiton. 
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Old Names. M 4 New Names. 
Materia perlata of FOR rear White oxide of an oro. by 


precipitation, 
Ammoniacal carbonate. 
Carbonate of ammoniac. 


Mephite, ammoniacal. 


C Barytic carbonate. 
Ain, lum. | ; 8 of barytes. 
Wy * Calcareous carbonate. 
Mephite, calcareous. | 2 of lime. 
Milk of lime. Lime diluted - water. 
(Magneſian carbonate. 
Mephite of magnefias 8 of magneſia. 
Mephite of lead Carbonate of lead. 
Mephite of zinc." © * Carbonate of zinc. 
Mephite, martial. Carbonate of iron, 
Matter, colouring, of Pruſſianblue, Pruſſic acid, 
Mercury. Mercury. 5 
Mercury of metals. Imaginary principle of Beccher, 
Mercury, mild. Mild mercurial muriate. 
Mercury, white precipitated 1 muriate by Nerat 
Minium. Red oxide of lead, or minium, 
Mofetes, atmoſpheric, Azotic gas. 
Molybdes, ( ſalts ) | Molybdates. : 


Ammoniacal molybdate. 
Molybdate of ammoniac. 


Molybde, ammoniacal. 


| Barytic molybdate. 
Meyle, baretc, * Moiybdate of barytes. 
Moly bde of petaſb. | Molybdate of potaſh. 
Molybde of hn. Molybdate of ſoda. 
Molybdena. | _ Molybdena. | 
Mucilage. Mucilage. rr 
NMuriates, ( Jai; | Muriates. N 
Muriate of antimony. 5 8 Mur ate of antimon p. 
Muriate of ſil ver. | 8 Muriate of Giver. Ny. 
Muriate of biſmuth.” * Muriate of bſmuth. * *\. -* + 
Muriate of _ f Muriate of cobalt. ' 
Muriate of copper Muriate of copper. 
Muriate of 1 | Muriate of tin. 
Nuriate of iron. f Muriate of iron. 
Muriate of mù nguneſſ. Muriate of manganeſe. 
Muriate F lead, M.uriate of lead. 
Muriate of zinc. Muriate of zinc. 


Auriadi or regaline ſalt of p/atina, Nitro muriate of plating, 
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% Ancient and Modern Nongs 


dd Names, M: New Nor 
Auriate or negaline ſalt of gald. = Muriate of gold. 
Muriate, corrofive . 3 —— muriate. 


9 ' 


N 
Notrum, or natron. , Carbonate of ſoda. 
Nitre. Nitrate of potaſh, or nitre. 
Nitre, ammoniacal. Ammoniacal nitrate. 
Nitre, argillaceous. - Nitrate of alumine. 


Calcareous nitrate. 


Nitre, calcareogs. Nitrate of lime. 


Nitre, cubic. ? | Nitrate of ſoda. 
Nitre of ſluer. ; Nitrate of ſilver. 
Mitre of arſenic. Nitrate of arſenic. 
Mitre of biſmuth. _ © 2 Nitrate of biſmuth. 
Nitre of cobalt. | Nitrate of cobalt. - 
Nitre of copper. Nitrate of copper. 
Mitre of tin. Nitrate of tin. 
Nirre of iron. Nitrate of iron. 
r Magneſian nitrate. 
W ON — of magneſia. 
Nitre of manganeſe. - _ - . Nitrate of manganeſe. 
Nitre of niclel. Nitrate of nickel. 
Nitre of lead... | 2 of lead. 
| | arytic nitrate, 
Niere of terra ponderefa. N —— of barytes. 
Nitre of dine Nitrate of zinc. a 
Nitre, fixed, by atfelf. | Carbonate of potaſh. 4 
Nitre, lunar. WMitrate of ſilver. | 
Nitre, mercurial, VMitrate of mercury. 
Nitre, priſmatia. WMitrate of potaſh. 
Nitre, guadr angular. Nitrate of ſoda, 
Nitre, rhomboiaal.. | >. .. NMitrate of ſoda... 
Nure, ſaturnne.'; |, Nitrate of led. 
1M e 
a 4:0 246 
Ochre. + 11:7 Yellow oxide of iron. 


Oils, animal. 7 Volatile animal gil. 


/ Chemical Subſtances. - 
— N 7 7 * 
Old Names. O Mu Names. : 
© Oil of lime, Calcareous muriate. | Kt 
| ey. Potaſh, mixed with carbonate 
Oil of tartar per deligiuum. of potaſh, in a deliqueſcent 
wy "CA ſtare. | 
Oil, philsſopher's * LEmpyreumatic fixed oils. 
Oil of vitriol. | Sulphuric acid. 
Oil of wine, ſueet. Ethereal oil. 


Oils, empyreumatic. 
Oils, ethereal.” - 
Oils, fat. 5 
Oils, ential. 

Cs by expreſſion. 

Orte gf antimony: 

Ore of iron, from marſbes. 
— Oxygene, 


* Phlogiflon. 
Philoſophic wool. 


Phoſphate ammoniacal. 
| Phoſphate, barotic. 


Esmpyreumatic oils. 
..- Volatile oils, 
Fixed oils. * 
Volatile oils. 
Fixed oils. 6 


Native ſulphure of antimony. 
I leon ore, containing phoſphate | 


of iron.” | | | 
- | Yellow ſulphurated oxide of ar- 
ene. | i471 
+. Oxygene., 
P r 


- HA. FY 


Imaginary principle of Stahl. 
Sublimated oxide of zin 
Ammoniacal phoſphate. N 
Phoſphate of ammoniac. 

7 Barytic phoſphate. 
"7 Phoſphate of barytes. 
- © Calcareous phoſphate, 


N ent Phoſphate of lime. 7 
ö | [ Magneftan phoſphate. 
Sete , kaspar of magneka 
Phoſphate of potaſb. Phoſphate of potath. 
- Phojphate of ſoda. Phoſphate of ioda. 
Phoſphorus of Baudouin, Dry calcareous nitrate. 
Phoſphorus of Kunckel. \ Phoſphorus. | 
' Phoſphorus of Homberg. Dry calcareous muriate. 
Ponderous ſtone.” ' :  -- * Calcareous tunitate, 
Platina. oh Platin ö 
-Plafter. / { Calcareous ſulphate, or calcined 
þ I plaſter. | 
Plumbago, Carbure of iron. 
Pomphoiyx, __ _ Sublimated oxide of zinc 


— — 


Old Names, P New Names. 
Potaſbes of commerce. | Impure carbonate of N 
Putih fy tin. Grey oxide of tin. | 
Powder of Count W 
Powder of Sentinetly | 1 of magneſia. 
. 8 white, by muriatic Mercurial muriate by precipita- 
act tion, 
2 ++ gold by fin, or pur- z Oxide of g0ld precipitated by 
Ws, tin. 
Precipitate, yellow, bi coy of mercury by ful- 
Precipitate per fe. Red oxide of mereury by fire. 
Precipitate, r 4 1 _ of mercury by nitric 
Principle, acidifying.. _ Oxygene, 
Principle, 2 Gallic acid. 
Principle, cas bonaceous. Carbone. 
9 ig lam mabie. 
(See phlogiflon.) 
Principle, mercurial. - Imaginary principle of Beccher. 
. P, rincipingg1 /orbile of 4 M. Ludbeck.  _ 8 
alcar 
ae calcareour. Pruſſiate of lime. 
rufſite of potaſh. Pruſſiate of potaſh. 
| Prufſit'e 7 ſoda. Pruſſiate of ſoda. 
; Pyrites of copper. | Sulphure of copper. 
? Bale, martial. Sulphure 22 * 
| Carboaated ulphure of alumine. 
| | * Nn Fenin 8 LPyrophon of JP 
„ KR 
| Rea'gar, or realgal. © Redſulphurited OY of * 
| Regnltes, (ſalts formed with a- { Nitr radia: 
l 
/ vie 2 Nitro- muriatic acid. 
| 2 EY A word uſed to lenge the pure 
/ Jlegulus. | | metallic ſtate, in oppeſution to 
/ | ores, and oxides. 
/ Regulus of antimony. Antimony. 


Regulus of arſenic. Arſenic, 


* 
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Old Names. R - New Names. 
Regulus of cobalt. Cobalt. 
Regulus of manganeſe. Manganeſe. 
Regulus of molybdena. Molybdena. 
Regulus of ſyderite. Phoſphure of iron. 
Nein: Reſins. 
Ruf of copper. | Green oxide of copper. 
Ru of iron. Carbonate of iron. ; 
Rubine of ontimony. Sulphurated oxide of antimony. 
Red oxide of mercury by nitric 
Red nitrated mercury. Leid 
8 ; 
Fron of mars. Oxide of iron. 
Saffron, aperient, of mars. Carbonate of iron. 
Saffron, aftringent, of mars. Brown oxide of iron. 
Semi-vitreous ſulphurated oxide 
Saffron of metals. of antimony. 0 | 
Saltpetre. Nitrate of potaſh, or nitre. 
Saturn. Lead. Pe 
Soaps, acid. Acid ſoaps. 
Soaps, alkaline. Alkaline ſoaps. 


Soaps, earthy, or oleo-terrene am- 
binations of M. Bande, J Erthy ſoaps. 
Soaps, metallic, or oles-· metallic | 
combinations of M  Berthellet, J Metallic ſoaps. 


Soap of Starkey. Saponula of potaſh. 852 8 _ 
Sebates, ( ſalts.) "7 ates. | ; = 
Ry Ammoniacal acetite, 2 
Salt, am GE © Acetite of ammoniac. = 
22 Calcareous acetite. , = 
Salt, calcareous acetous. Acetite of lime. $3 
Aluminous acetite. | 5. 


Salt, acetous of clay. Acetite of #lumine. 


Salt, acetous of zinc. ; Acetite of zinc. 
| + Magnehan acetite. 


Salt, magnefian acetous. Acctite of magneſia. 


Salt, acetous martial. Acetite of iron, __ 
Salt, acetous mineral, Acetite of ſoda. A, #1 
Sal admirabile perlatum. Superſaturatedphoſphateofſoda. : 
Sal Alembroth, Ammoniaco-mercurial muriate. 
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by Ancient and Mydern Names 
Old Names. I New Names. 
a . Ammonliscel muriste. 


Salt, cretaceous ammoniacal. 


Sal ammeniac, fred. 
Salli ammoniiacal, nitrous. 


Muriate of ammoniac. 
Ammoniacal carbonate, --. 
Calcareous muriate. 
Muriate of lime. 
Ammoniacal nitrate. 
Nitrate of ammoniac, 


Salt - ammoniacal, (a ſecret of Ammoniacal ſulphate, 


Glauber's.) _ { Sulphate of ammoniac. 
$66 Magneſian ſulphate. 
Salt, bitter cathartic. Sulphate of magneſia. 


Salt, ammoniac % ſedative. % 
Salt, ammoniacal ſbarry. 4 


Salt, ammoniacal Malia. 
Salt, common. 

Salt, Be, 

Salt f e ; 

Salt, kitchen. * 


Salt, Glauber Js 
Salt e Jupiter, £ 
Salt 7 milk. - 

Salt of wiſdom, 


Salt of Epſom. 


Sal de Ducbus. *, 


Salt of Scheidſchutz, 
Salt of Sedlitx. 
Salt of Segner. 

Salt of Seignet te. 


lizatjon, 


Ammoniacal borate. 
Borate of ammoniac. 
Ammoniacal fluate. 
Fluate of ammoniac. 
Ammoniacal ſulphate. _ 


. Sulphate of ammoniac. 
Muriate of ſoda. 
2 Ammoniacal carbonate. 


Carbonate of ammoniac. 


3 iron, (its particular hs 


ate not well known. * 
Muriate of ſodaa. 


, Sulphate of ſoda 2 | 


Muriate of tin. | 
Sugar of milk. | 
Ammoniaco-mercurial muriate. 
Magneſian ſulphate. 

Sulphate of magneſia. 
Sulphate of poraſh. 

Sulphate of magneſia. 
Sulphate of magneſia, 

Sebate of potath. 
Tartarite of ſoda. 


Salt of angler , obtained by cryflot- Cryſtalliſed ſuccinic acid. 


Salt of forrel, 
Salt, jebrifuge, of Sylvius, 
Salt, fixed, of tartar, , 


Salt, fuſible, of urine, 


Sal gem, 


Acidulous oxalate of potaſh, . 
Muriate of potaſh. 
Carbonaueof 1 potaſh not ſatura- 
ted. | 
_ Phoſphate of fodaandammoniac, 
Foſul muriate of ſoda, 


* * S 
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Old Names. 8 Ne Namn. 
Salt, marine. a 13 of ſoda. 
M luminous muriate. wo 
| Salt,  argillateout marine. Muriate of alumine, { 8 
"x We : Barytic muriat REL 
| Salt, barotic marine, | M — of 0 1 
N Stun. Calcareous muriate. 
Salt, calcareous marine. I Muriate of lime. \ 
Salt, marine, of iron. M.uriate of iron. 2 
Salt, marine, of zinc. 3 of zinc. 4 R 
1 Magneſian muriate. | = 
Salt, maggie - 7h x ooh | Mukiate of magne ſia. a 
Salt, native, of urine. Phoſphateof ad and ammoniac, 
Salt, neutral arſeniacal, of Mac» 1 8 arſeniate of pots 
uer. 
Salt or ſugar 0 of ſaturn. ens of lead. 
Salt, polychreſt, of Glaſer. Sulphate of pofaſh. _ 
Salt, polychreft, of Rochelle, Tartarite of ſoda. 
./ Salt, regaline,” of gold. Muriate of gold. 
Salt, ſedati ue Botacic acid. 
Salt, ſedative mercurial. * Borate of mercury. 
Salt, ſublimated ſegative. Sublimated boracic acid. 
" Salt, flanns-nitrous. Vitrate of tin. 
N Salt, ſulphureos, of Stahl. '-- Sulphate of potaſh. 
Saft, vegetable. .* Tartarite of potaſh. 
Salt, wolatile, of England. Ammoniacal carbonate. 
"Salt, volatile, of . - Sublimated ſuccinic acid. 
Seltnite. © | ' Sulphate of lime. 
e | 5 Oxide of cobalt vitrified with ſi- 
er, | 7 - lex, or ſmalt. g 
Soda, cauſtic. Soda. | Dh hd ; 
Soda, cretaceous. Carbonate of ſoda 
Soda, ſpathoſe. ., +, \Fluate of ſoda. 
Sulphur. N 5 
8 ulphurated, orange, oxide of 
Sulphur, gilded, of antimony. 1 — timony. :, 
| 25 ammoniacal. Ammoniacal fluate. 
| Spar, calcareous. Carbonate of lime. | \ 
Spar, fur. Calcareous fluate. | 
Spar, ponderous. ”* . + + Sulphate of barytes. . 
_ Sprritus ſylveſtris, 79 Carbonic acid. | .M 


* 21 * ſublimated oxide of anti- 


- / Snow of antimony. mony 


F 


Old Names. 


Spirit, acid, of wood. 
Spirit, volatile alkaline. 


Spirit, ardent, or ſpirit of wine. 


Spirit of Mendererus. 

opirit of nitre. 

apirit, fuming, of nitre. 
Spirit, dulci 4 * „ nitre. 
Spirit of ſa 


| dfirit of ſal ammoniat. 
opirit of wine. 

Spirit of vitriol. 
Spirit of Venus. | 
Spiritus rector. 
Spirits, acid. 


Spirit, volatile, of mc. 


Sublimate, cor roſ ve. 
Sublimate, mild. 

Lemon, or citron Juices 
Semi-metals. e 
Succinum. 

gtone, infernal. 

5 ar. 

Sugar candy. 

Sugar of ſaturn. 

Sugar or ſalt of milk. 
Syderite. 

Stearch. 

Syderatetg of M. de Morveau. 
Steel, 

Stone in the bladder. 


Tartar. | 
"Tartar, ammoniacat. 
Tartar, antimoniated. 
Tartar, calcareous. 
Tartar chalybeate. 
Tertar, cretaceous. 
Tartar, crude. 


8 


Pn 


New Names. 


Pyro-ligneous acid. 

Gas ammoniac, or ammoniacal 
gas. 

Alcohol- 


Ammoniacal acetite. 


* Nitric acid diluted in water. 


Nitrous acid. 


- Nitric alcohol. 


Muriatic acid. 
Ammoniac, 
Alcohol. | 
Sulphuric acid diluted in water. 
Acetic acid. 
Aroma. 
Acids diluted in water. 
Ammoniac diluted in water. 
Corroſive muriate of mercury. 
Mild muriate of mercury. 
Citric acid. 
Semi-metals. 
Amber. 
Melted nitrate of ſilver. 
Sugar. 
Cryſtalliſed ſugar, 
Hon of lead. 

ugar of milk. 
Phoſphate of iron. 


Stearch. 


Phoſphure of iron. 
Steel. 
Lithic acid. 


T 


Acidulous tartarite of potaſh. 
Ammoniacal tartarite. 
Antimoniated tartarite of potaſh, 
Tartarite of lime. = 
Ferruginous tartarite potaſh. 
Carbonate of porn. 

Tartar, | 


Old Names. * New Namer. 
Tartar, cupreous. ? . Tartarite of copper. 
Tartar of magnefia. © Tartarite of magneſia: 
T artar of petaſh. Tartarite of potaſh. 
Tartar of ſoda. Tartarite of foda. _ © 
Tartar, emetice © Antimoniated tattariteof potaſh. 
Tartar, foluble martial. Ferruginous tartarite of potaſh. 
Tartar, mephitic. e Carbonate of potaſh, 
Tartar, mercurial. Mercurial tartarite. 
T artar, ſaturnine. Tartarite of lead. 
Tartar, ſpathoſe. Fluate of potaſh; 
Tartar, ſoluble. Tartarite of potaſh; 
Tartar, Hibiated. Antimoniated tartariteof potaſh. 
. Tartar, tartariſed. Taartarite of potaſh. 
Tartar, tartariſed, containirig an- 3 of potaſh, with an ad- 
timony. dition of antimony. 
Tartar, vitriolated. Sulphate of potaſh; 
Tartar, acrid tincture of. Alcohol of potaſh. 
Tinfures, ſpiritous- or even 2 
2 alcareous phoſphate. 
Terra animaliz. } Phoſphate of linte: WAVY 
Terrene baſe of alum. ANG. 
Terrene baſe bee arytes 
Terra 4 MD Lime, or calcareous ene 
Terra aluminæ. Alumin. ; 
Terra filiata, cryſtallifable. Acetite of ſoda. 
Terra foliata tartaria. Acetite of potaſh. 
Terra foliata mercurialit. Acetite of mercury. 
Terra mineralis, Foo e of ſoda. 
Terra magn arbonate of magneſia. 
Terra —.— atica if M. Kirwan. Magneſia. 
Terra ponderofa. Barytes. 
Terra ponderoſa rated. Carbonate of betyten 
Terra filicea. Silex, or ſiliceous earth. 
Tung flic ſalts. Tunſtates. 
Tung ſtic I | —— tunſtate; 
Tung ſtic of potaſh. © unſtate of potaſh. 
; n Yello@ mercurial oxide by ſul- 
Tur bith, mineral. 8 2 ph ee acid. 7 
Turbith, nitrous. 1 — onde by ni- 
Tin. Tin. 


Tin, corneous; Muriate & tin. 
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Verdegrizs. 


Verdigris of commerce. 


Venus. 


Vardet (Fr.), or verdigris. = 


Verdigris, diflilled. 


Vitrum antimofiti. * 


Viuum argentum. 
Vinegar, diſtilled. 
Vinegar of ſaturn. 
V inegar, radical. 


Vitriol, ammoniacal. © 


Viiriul, «uhite. 
Vitriol, blue. [ 2 
Vitriol, calcareous. 


Vitriol of antimony. 


Vitriol of fulver. 
Vitriol of cla 

Vitriol of biſmuth, _ 
Vitriol of lime. 
Vitriol of Cyprus. 
Vitrio] of cobalt. 
Vitriol of copper. 
FVitr 10 of luna. 


 Vitriol of manganeſe. ,: 
- " Vitrighof mercury. 
Vi / nickel. | * 


Vit 


of: platina. 


Vitriel offfead. 
Vitriol YE, ? 


V itriol of ſoda. 
Vitriol of tin.” 
Vitriol of zinc. _ 
Vitriel, magnefians../ 


 Unridl green. 


Water. 
Water, aerated. 


Old Names. 


v Neu Names. 


Green oxide of copper. 
Acetite of copper, with an ex- 
a 0 ceſs of oxide of copper. 
Copper. \ | 
Acetite of copper. | 
- Cryſtalliſed acetite of copper. 
V Vitrous ſulphurated oxide of 
ö antimony. 14 — 
Mercury. 
Acetous acid. 
Acetite of lead. 7 
Acetic acid. | 
Ammoniacal ſulphate. 
Sulphate of zinc. 
Sulphate of copper. 
Sulphate of lime. 
Sulphate of antimony. | 
Sulphate of filver. 
/ Sulphate of alumine. 
| Sulphate of biſmuth. 
Calcareous ſulphate. 
Sulphate of copper. 
Sulphate of cobalt. 
Sulphate of copper. 
Sulphate of ſilver. 
Sulphate of manganeſe. - 
Sulphate of mercury. 
Sulphate of nickel. 
Sulphate of platina. * 
Sulphate of lead. Is 
Sulphate of potaſh, | 
Sulphate of ſoda. 
Sulphate of tin. 
Sulphate of zinc. 
Sulphate of magneſia. 
Sulphate of iron. 


»_, _ *Sulphateof iron. 
8 
Us Water. 

Carbonic acid. 


Py 


* 


PE 
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Old Names. 


Pater, lime. 
Water, Pruſſian · lime. 
Water, diſtilled. 


Water, flrong, or aqua fortis. 
Waters, gazecus. 

Waters, mothers. 

Water, mercurial. | 
Water, royal, or aqua regia, 
Waters, acidulous. | 


Waters hepatic. 


Welſram of Meſſi @ Elbuyar. 


Zinc. 


Zaffre. 


W Wu Names, 
Z 
Lime-water-. } 
Pruſſiate of lime, 
Diſtilled water. 
Nitric acid of commerce. 
Waters impregnate with car- 
bonic acid. 
Saline deliqueſcent reſidue. 
2 of mercury in 2 ſtate of 
ſolution. 
Nitro-muriatie acid. | 
Acidulous waters, or waters im- 
pregnated with catbonic acid. 
Sulphureous or ſulphurated wa- 
ters. 


— | 

L 2 | 

Zine. 

Grey oxide of cobalt, with ſili- 
ceous earth, or zaffre. 


— 
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Old Names. | New Names; 
A 


Theſe are ſalts formed by the 
combination of the acetic acid 


K (or radical vinegar) with different 

Ac ETATES. 4 baſes. The Plowing names; 

Acetas, tis. ſ. m. with which there are none ſyno- 

* | | nymou in the ancient Nomen- 
clature, belong to this genus; 


Acetate, aluminous: 
of alumine. 
93 R 5 Aeetas alumingſus. 
| Acetate, ammoniacal. 
— - of ammoniac “. 
| Acetas ammoniacalis. 


— - — 


* For the future, we ſhall not repeat theſe two modes of expreſſing the baſe 
of a neutral ſalt together, but uſe them indifferently, Theſe inſtances already 
given, are enough to ſhow, that either the ſubſtantive or the adjective may be 
a | uſed, at pleaſure. 
kD This obſervation extends alſo to the Latin Nomenclature, 


* 


— 
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| New Nanes. A 


Acetate of antimony, 
Acetas tibi. 

Acetate of ſilver. 
Acetas argenti. 


Acetate of arſenic. 
Acetas arſenici. 


Acetate of barytes. 
Acetas barytis, or baryte. 
Acetate of biſmuth. 
Acetas biſmuthi. 
Acetate of lime. 
Acetas calcis, 
Acetate of cobalt. 
Acetas cobalti. 
Acetate of copper. 
Acetat cupri. 
Acetate of tin. 
Acetas ſlanni. 
Acetate of iron. 
Acetas ferri. 
Acetate of magneſia. 
Acetas magneſie. 
Acetate of manganeſe, 
Acetas magne i. 
Acetate of mercury. 
Acetas hydrargyri. 
Acetate of molybdena. 


Acetas molybdeni. 


Acetate of nickel. 
Acetus niccoli. 


Acetate of gold. 
Acetas auri. 1 


Acetate of platina. 
Acetas platini. 


Acetate of lead. 
Acetas plumbi. 


3 


Old Names. 
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| New Namur. 1.6 | Old Names: * 4 


— Acetate of potaſh. Miles % ares 0k 
Acetas potaſſe. | MAGA ev 
Acetate of ſoda. 
Acetas ſodæ. | 
Acetate of tungſten. 
Acetas tunflem. 
Acetate of zinc, 


Acetas zinci. ö 
| ſ + Salts formed by the union of 


Acetite ' | 
me Ta the.acetous acid, or diſtilled vi- 
Aeetis, itis. , wy negar, with different baſes. 
Acetite, aluminous. 8 Acetited clay. n 
Acetis aluminoſus. Acetous ſalt of clay, D 
. . Ammoniacal aectite. 
Acetite, ammoniacal. ö S 
; png je Ammoniacal acetous ſalt, 
Acetite of antimony, E p 
Acetis flibii. 75 ng 22 . 
Acetite of ſilver. 2 
Acetis argenti. 
Acetite of arſenic. Fuming arſenico-acetous liguor of 
Acetis arſenicalis. j M. Cadet. wi”? \ 
Acetite of barytes. | op r. 
Acetis baryticus. a 
Acetite of biſmuth. 
Acetis biſmuthi. | | 
Acetite of lime. Acetited lime. ; 
Acetis calcareur. C Calcareous acetous ſalt. 
Acetite of cobalt. | l 
Acetis cobalti. 
b Acetited copper * 
Acetite of copper. Verdigric. ö 
Acetis cupri. | Difllled verdigris of commerce. 


Cryflals of Venus. 


Acetite of tin. 
Acetis flanm. 


Neu Chemical Nomenclature. | 93 
2 | | 
E. New Names. A Old Names. 
Acectite of iron. *. C Acetited iron. 
RG ferri. Martial acetous ſalt. 
| Acetite of magneſia, 22 acetous ſalt. 
Acetis magneſie. Acetited magneſias * 


Acetite of mercur. 


Acetis hydrargyri. — 


Acetite of molybdena. 
Acetit molybdeni. 
Acetite of niekel. 
Acetit nici. 
Acetite of gold. 
Acetis auri. 7 $ 


Acetite of platina. 2 N 
Acetis platini, 5 * 4 , 
"an, - Acetited lad. 
a—_— * \ Finger of ſaturn. 
t even} ee Salt or ſugar of ſaturn. * 
Acetite of potaſh, Acetited potaſb. 
Acelis potaſſe, vel potaſſeus. Terra foliata tartari. 
Gert Acetited ſoda. i * 
Acetite of ſoda. Mineral acetous ſalt. 
Acetis fode, vel ſodaceus, Terra foliata mineralis. 
wy) Yikes. Cryalliſable terre foliata. 
Acetite of tungſten. Wie | Eo 
Acetis tunſleni, : ** 
Acetite of zinc. Acetited xinc. 1 
Alcetit zinci. CAtetous ſalt of zinc. ; 
Acids, acetoùs. Acetous acid. 
Acidum acetoſum. Diflilled vinegar. 
Acid, acetic. Radical vinegar, 
Acidum aceticum. j Spirit of Venus. = 
Acid, arſenic. _ _ Sr 4 | 5 
Acidum arſenicum. L Arſenical acid. | Mr 
3 ( Benaonic acid. f 
os” 2 : 127 of benzoin. oo EE nod 
| OE PENNE | Salt of berizoin..._ 
Acid, ſublimated benzoic. ( Flowers of benzin. 


Terra-foliata mercurialis. 


oy mercury. 
x 


* 


Acidum benzoicum ſublimatum. C Volatile jalt of benxoin. 
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New Names. 


Acid, bombic. 
Acidum bombicum. 


Acid, boracic. 
Acidum boracicum. 


Acid, carbonic. 
Acidum carbonicum. 


Acid, citric, 
Acidum citricum. 


Acid, fluoric. | 


Acidum fluoricum. 


Acid, gallic. 


Dictionary for the 


A Old Names. 


Acid of the ſilt worm. 
Bombycine acid. 


Volatile narcotic ſalt of vitriel. 


Sedative ſalt, 
Acid of borax, 
Boracine acid. 


Gar fylvefire. 


: Spiritus ſylveſtris, 

Fixed air. 

, Atrial acid. 

T Atmoſpheric acid. 

Mephitic acid. 
Cretaceous acid, 

of + = echo acid. 


Lemon juice. 


7 Citronian acid. 


Fluoric acid. 
Spathoſe acid. 
Acid of ants. 
Formicine acid, 


Aftringent principle. 


Acidum galle, ſeu gallaceum. La acid. 


Acid, lactic. 
Acidum lacticum. 


Acid, lithic. 
Acidum lithicum. 


Acid, malic. 
Acidum malicum. 


Acid, molybdic. 


Aeidum molybdicum. 


Acid, muriatic. 


Acidum muriaticum. 


Acid, oxigenated muriatic. 
Acidum muriaticum oxigenatum. 


Sour whey. 


7 Galactic acid. 


Acid of the flone in the bladder. 
Tre. acid. 


thiafic acid. 
Acid of apples. 
. Maluſian acid. 
Acid of molybdena. 
110 6 acid. 
Acid of Wolfram. 
Acid of marine ſalt. 
Fuming ſpirit of ſalt, 
Marine acid. 
Dephlogiflicated marine acid. 


Aerated marine acid. 
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New Names, 


Acid, nitrous. 
4 Acidum nitroſum. 


Acid, nitric. 
Acidum nitricum, 


Acid, nitro-muriatic. 
Acidum nitro-muriaticum. 


Acid, oxalic. 
Acidum oxallicum. 


Acid, phoſphorus. 
Acidum phoſphoroſum. 
Acid, phoſphoric. 
Acidum phoſphoricum. 
Acid, pruſſic. 
Acidum pruſſicum. 
Acid, pyro-ligneous. 
Acidum pyro-lignoſum. 
Acid, pyro-mucous, 
Acidum pyro-mucoſum 


Acid, pyro-tartarous. 


1 pyro-tartaroſum. - 


Acid, ſaccho lactic. 
Acidum faccho-laFicums 


Acid, ſebacic. 
Acidum ſebacicum. 


Acid, ſuccinic. 
Acidum ſuccinicum. 


Acid, ſulphureous. 
Acidum ſulphuroſum. 


Acid, ſulphuric. 
Acidum ſulphur icum. 


A ; Old Names, 


Ruddy nitrous acid. 
Ppligi I ficated nitrous acid, 
Fuming nitrous acid. 
Fuming ſpirit of nitre. 


White nitrous acid. 
15 itric acid without gas. 
Dephlogiſlicated nitrous acid. 


Aqua regia. 
Regaline acid, 


Acid of ſorrel. 
Oxalline acid. 
Saccharine acid, 


Acid of ſugar, 
J Polite phyſpboric acid. 


Phoſphoric acid. 
L Acid of urine. 


{ Colouring matter of Pruſſian blue. 
T Empyreumatic acid ſpirit of wo. 


. of N ſugar, &c. 
Syrupous acid. 


5 Spirit of tartar, 


* 


Saccho. lactic acid. 


Sebaceons acid. 
Acid of tallow. 


Acid of amber. 
Volatile ſalt of amber. 


nn acid. 


Tete l {agar of mill. 


Volatile ſulphureous acid. 
Phlogiſticated vitriolic acid. 
Spirit of ſulphur. 

Acid of ſulphur. 
FVitriolic acid. 

Oil of vitriol. 

Spirit of vitriol. 


C. > „ 


New Names. f 


Acid, tartareous, b 
Acidum ws. . 


Acid tunſtic. 
- Acidum als. 3 


Affinity. 


Aggregation. 
Asgregatio. 

Aggregates. 
Aggregata. 

Atmoſpheric air. 
Aer anaß bert 


Alkalis. 
Allalia. \ 
Alcohol. Ma 
Alcohol, N — 
Alcohol of potaſh.. | 
Alcohol potaſſe. 
Alcohol, -nitric.,.. 
Alcobol 1 


Alcohols, reſinous. 
Alcohol ręſingſa. 


Alloy. *y 
Connubium metallicum. 


. 
% 


Alumine. 


| Amalgam. | 


Ammoniac. 4 1 
Ammomaca. 


; Antimony. 3 


. Antimonium, Ke, 
Fe ES 
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Arſeniates. 
Meath tis, 7. m. 
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Old Names. 
N Tartareous acid. 
k Acid of tartar. 
| Tungstic acid. 
ps 6 Io Acid of tungsten, 
Acid of Wolfram. 
* Ainity. 
s- * 
Ke Aggregater, 
iq 2 888 air. 
| {4 Altalis in general. 
it of wine. 
Ardent ſpirit. 
Lilium of Paracelſus. 
Acrid tincture of tartar. 
C Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
yy pris dnn. | 
J Ally maol. 
5 Barth of alum. 
1 Baſe of: alum. 
Pure clay. 
; Amalgam. 
¶ GCauftic.wolatile allali. 00 
Fluor volatile alkali. 5 
Velatile ſpirit ef, al _— 
= Regulus of aptimony. 
Spiritus rector. 
Odorate principle. 
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Acidulous arſeniate of potaſn. a 2 
Arſenias acidulus potaſſe. ; Macquer's arſenical neutral ſalt. 


Arſeniate of alumine. 
Arſenias alumine. 


Arſeniate of ammoniac. 
Arſenias ammoniace, ſeu Arſenical ammoniac. 
ammoniacalis. 
Arſeniate of ſilver. 
Arſenias argenti. 
Arſeniate of barytes. | | | 
Arſemias baryte. ö 
Arſeniate of biſmuth. \ MW 
Arſenias biſmuthi. I 
Arſeniate of lime. 
Arſenias calcis. 
Arſeniate of cobalt. 
Arſeniat cobalti. 
Arſeniate of copper. 
Arſeniat cupri. | 
Arſeniate of tin. 
Arſenias flanni, | | 
Arſeniate of iron. | | 
Arſenias ferri. 1 
Arſeniate of magneſia. | in 
Atſeniat magneſiæ. 
Arſeniate of manganeſe. 2 i 
Arſenias magneſii. | 
+ Arſeniate of mercury. | 
Arſenias hydrargyri. 6 
Arſeniate of molybdena. | 
Arſenias molybdem. 
Arſeniate of nickel. 
Arſenias niccoli. 
Arſeniate of gold. 
Arſenias auri. 
Arſeniate of platina. 
Arſenias platini. 


38 Dictionar for the 


New Names, 4 Old Names 


Arſeniate of lead. 
Arſemas Plumbi. 
Arſeniate of potaſh. a 
Arſenjas potaſſæ. | 
Arſeniate of ſoda. 
Arſenias ſadæ. | 
Arſeniate of tungſten, 
Arſenias tunſſeni. 
Arſeniate of zinc. 
Arſenias zindi 
Azote. Baſe of atmoſpheric mephitiſe, 
B 
. 
n ; Barotes. 
Balſams. 
8 | Balſoms of Bucquet. * 
Benaoin. N 2 Beni 
| | { Benzene. 
| A ſalt formed by the union 
Benzoate. of 15 "EY acid with diffe- 
Benzoas, tis. ſo m. J rent baſes 
e 4 Salts of this kind — no 
N in the old Nomencla- 
ture. 


Benzoate of alumine. 
Benzoas alumineſus. 


Benzoate of ammoniac. 
Benzoas ammoniacalis. 


Benzoate of antimony. 
Benzoas tibi. 


2 Reſins combined with a concrete acid fa, 
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New Names. * Old Names. 
Benzoate of ſilver. 


Benzoas argenti. 


Benzoate of arſenic. 
Benzoas arſenicalis. 

Benzoate of barytes. 
Benzoas baryticus. 

Benzoate of biſmuth, 
Benzoas biſmuthi. 


Benzoate of lime. 
Benizoas calcareus, l 
Benzoate of cobalt. l 
Benzoas cobalti. | : 
Benzoate of copper. 
Benzoas cupri. 
Benzoate of tin. 
Benzoas flanni, 
Benzoate of iron, 
Benzaas ferri. 
Benzoate of magneſia. 
Benzoas magneſie. 
Benzoate of manganeſe, 
Benzaas magneſii. | 
Benzoate of mercury. b, 
Benzoas hydrargyri. | 
Benzoate of molybdena. 
Benzeas molybdeni. 
Benzoate of nickel. 
Benzoas niccoli. 


Benzoate of gold. 


Benzoas auri. 


Benzoate of platina. 
Benzoas platini. 

Benzoate of lead. 
Benzoas plumbi. 


Benzoate of potaſh. 
Benzoas Petaſſeæ. 


x 


New Names. © Old Names. 
Benzoate of ſoda. a 0 2 5 
Benzoas ſadæ. | n el 
Benzoate of tungſten. 
Benzoas tunſflent. 
Benzoate of zinc. 
Benzoas zinci. : 
Biſmuth. ; | 
Biſmuthum. : Biſmuth. 
Bitumens. - ; 
WM Salts formed by tha union of 
; the bombic acid with different 
TOS . * 8 
, . f m. This genus of ſalts had no 


name in the old Nomenclature. 
Bombiate of alumine. | | 

Bombias alumineſus. 3 
Bombiate of ammoniac. 

Bombias ammoniacalis., 
Bombiate of antimony. 
Bombiate of flyer. ; 

Bombias argenti. 
Bombiate of arſenic. 

Bombias arſenicalis. 
Bombiate of barytes. 

Bombias baryticus, | | | 0 
Bombiate of biſmuth. | 

| Bombias biſmuthi. 

Bombiate of lime. 7 

Bombiat calcareus. + * - 
Bombiate of cobalt. | . | 
; Bombias cobalti. 
Bombiate of copper. 
' Bombias cupri. 

Bombaate of tin. | „ abba 
Buombias anni. | NN a 


— 
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New Name:r. 


Bombiate of iron, 
Bombias ferri. 


Bombiate of magneſia. 


Bombias magnefia. 


Bombiate of manganeſe. 


Bombiate of mercury. 
Bombias hydrargyri. 


Bombiate of molybdena. 


Bembiat molybdeni. 
Bombiate of nickel. 
Bombias niccoli. 
Bombiate of gold. 
Bombias auri. 
Bombiate of platina. 
Bombiate of lead. 
Bombias plumbi. 
Bombiate of potaſh. 
Bombias potaſſe. 
Bombiate of ſoda. 
Bombias ſodæ. 


Bombiate of tungſten, 8. 


Bombias tunſteni. 
Bombiate of zinc. 
Borate. 


Borat, tis. . m. 


Borate, aluminous. 
Borat alumineſus, 


Borate, ammoniacal. 
Boras ammoniacalis, 


Borate of antimony. ' 
Beoras flibit. 
Borate of ſilyer. 
Borat argenti. 


Fl 


| Burax. 
T Argillacens Cove borax. | 


mmoniacal borax. 
Sedative ſal ammoniac. 


[ Borax of antimony. 


G3 


Borate of arſenic. 


Boras arſenici. 


Diktat for the 


8 Old Names; 


Borate of b b | 
er 34 3 } Ponderous or li- . 


Borate of biſmuth. 
Boras biſmut hi. 


Borate of lime. 


Bor as calcis. 
Borate of cobalt. 
Boras cobalts. 
Borate of copper. 
| Boras cupri. 

Borate of tin. 
Bor as Hanni. x 

Borate of iron. 
Boras ferri. 


Borate of magneſia. 


Boras mag neſiæ. 


Borate of manganeſe. 


Boras magnefii. 
Borate of mercury. 
Boras mercurit. 


Borate of molybdena. 


Boras mol deni. 
Borate of nickel. g 
Borats nicculi. 


Borate of gold. 


Boras auri. 
Borate of platina. 
Boras platini. 
Borate of lead. 
Borat plumbi. 
Borate of potaſh, 
Boras potaſſe. 
Borate of ſoda. 
 Boras ſode. 


? Bora of cdl 


* 


— 


J Borax of iron 


: rn borax. 


Mercurial borax. 
Mercurial ſedative ſalt. 


[ 8 borax. 
Le borax ſaturated with bee 


Party acts. 
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New Namen. ©B Old Name, 
Borate of tungſten. 
Bor as tunſtent, ; ' 
Borate of zinc. . 
Bor as ⁊ inci. | ? Borax of nies 
Crude borax. 
Borate of ſoda, or borate ſuper- ) Tinckal. 
ſaturated with ſoda» Cbryſocolla. 
Boran of commerr. 
ES 
Latent heat. 
Caloric. Fixed heat. 
Coloricum Th of heat. 
Camphor. . 
Camphora. | 2 | | 
: A falt formed by the combi. 
nation of camphoric acid with 
different baſes. n 
Camphorate. 2 Theſe ſalts were not known 
Camphoras, fis. /. m. formerly; and accordingly they 
have no names in the old No- 


j | (menclature. 
Camphorate of alumine. | 
» Camphoras aluminoſus. 


Camphorate of ammoniac. 
Camphoras ammoniacalis. 


Camphorate of antimony- 
Camphoras flibii. 

Camphorate of ſilver. 
Camphoras argenti. 

Camphorate of arſenic. 
Camphoras arſenicaliss 


Camphorate of barytes. 
Camp horas baryticus. 
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. of biſmuth. 
Campboras biſmuth. 


Camphorate of lime. 
Camphoras ca/careus, 
Camphorate of cobalt. 
Camphoras cobalti. 
Camphorate of copper. 
Camphoras cupri. 
Camphorate of tin. 
Camphoras flannt. 
Camphorate of iron. 
Campheras ferri. 


Camphorate of wagneſia. 


Campheras mag. i e. 
Camphorate of manganeſe. 

Camphoras magnefii. 
Camphorate of mercury. 

Camphoras mercurii. 


Camphorate of 8 
\Camphoras molybdeni. % | 


Camphorate of nickel. 


Camphoras niccoli. 


Camphorate of gold. 
Camphoras auri. 


| Camphorate of platina. 


Camphoras platini. 
Camphorate of lead. . 
Camphoras plumbi, 


Camphorate of potaſh. 


Campboras pataſſe. 
Camphorate of ſoda. 

Camphoras ſodæ. > 

Camphorate of tungſten, 
Camphoras ſunſleni. 


Camphorate of zinc, 


Campheras ziuci. 


| Old Names 


New Cheinical Nomenclature. 


New Names 
Carbone. 


Carbonicum. 


Carbonate. 5 
Car bonas n tis, 52 m. 


Carbonate of alumine. 


Carbonat aluminoſus. 


Carbonate, ammoniacal. 
Carbonas ammoniacæ. 


\\ Carbonate of antimony. 


Carbonat antimonti. 


Carbonate of ſilver. 
Carbenas argenti. 


Carbonate of arſenic. 
Carbonat ar ſenici. 


Carbonate of barytes. 
Carbonas baryticus. 


Carbonate of biſmuth. 
Carbehat biſmutbi. 


Calcareous carbonate. 
_ Carbonas calcareus. 


Carbonate of cobalt. 
Carbonas cebalti. 


Carbonate of copper. 
Carbonas cupri. 


Carbonate of tin. 
Carbonas flanni. 


0 


; 


3 coal. 


A ſalt formed by the union 
9 carbonic acid with different 


baſes. 
| : Cretaceous clay. 


Ammoniacal chalk. 


af 


Cretaceous ammoniacal ſalt. 


Concrete volatile alkali. . 


Ammoniacal mephite. 


L Engliſh ſal volatile. 


p 


Barotic or penderous chalk. . 


Aerated ponderous earth, 
Efer veſcent bares. 


Barotic mephite. 


Chalk . f 

Limeſlone. 

Calcareous mephite. 
Atrated calcareous earth. 


| 2 calcareous earth. 


alcareous ſpar. 


| Cream of lime, 


Old Names. 


i. 
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. New Names. "8 Old Names. 
ger: Aperient ſaffron of mare. 
Carbonate of iron. _ 5 tron. 1 
Carbenas b > erated iron. 
988 n '  J Martial chalk. 
Martial mephite. 
Magnefian earth. 
White Magneſa. 
Aerated magngſia of Bergman. 
; Cretaceous magne 
Carbonate of magneſia, J Magnefian chalk. | 
Carbonas magneſie. ee magneſia. 
bite of magnefia. 
Kirwan's muriatic earth. . 
Powder of Count Palma, and of 
| L Kk 
Carbonate of manganeſe. 
Carbonas magne/ii. 
Carbonate of mercury, 
Carbonas hydrargyri. 
Carbonate of molybdena. 
Carbonas molybdent. 
Carbonate of nickel. 
Carbonas niccoli. 
Carbonate of gold. 
Carbonas auri. 
Carbonate of platina. 
Carbonas platini. 
Carbonate of lead. | am £ Fog 
Carbonas plumbi. pathoſe lea 
| Mephite of lead. 
Fixed ſalt of tartar. 
| Yegetable fixed alkali. * 
Aerated vegetable fixed alhali. 
Carbonate of potaſh. Cretaceous tartar. | 
Corbonas potaſſe. | Mephitic tartar. 
| | Mephite of potaſh, 
| Nitre fixed 7 "fe 0 
LAltaheft of Van Helmont. 
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. 8 Natrum or Natron. 
- | Baſe of marine ſalt, 
Marine or mineral 
Cry/tals of 7 24. 
Carbonate of ſoda. $ pores oh 
| Carbonas ſode. Efferveſcent ſoda. 
1 Mephite of ſoda. 
Aerated mineral fixed alkali. 
IE erveſcent mineral fixed alkali. 
| _ | 
Carbonate of tungſten. 
Carbonat tunſteni. 
Carbonate of zinc. e 
Carbonas Zinci. Mephite of zinc. 
Carbure of iron. Plumbage. 
Calcareous earth or lime, _— Milt of lime. 
ted in water. 
Calcareous earth or lime. r 


A wh formed by the combi» 
22 | nationof the acid of citrons with 
Citrate. | | 5 baſes. | 


Citras, tis, ſ. m. This ſalt had no name in the 
old nomenclature. 
Citrate of alumine. 
Citras aluminoſus. 


Citrate of ammoniac. 
Citras ammoniacalis. 


Citrate of antimony. 
Citras flibii. 

Citrate of filver. 

Citrat argenti. 

Citrate of arſenic. 

Citras arſenicalis. 

Citrate of barytes. 1 
Citras baryticus. | 


Nu Names. A Old Names. 


£ V6 


Citrate of biſmuth. | 238 
Citras biſmuthi, | 

Citrate of lime. 
Citras calcareut. 


Citrate of cobalt. 
Citras cobalti. 


Citrate of copper. | 
Citras cupri. ; 2 
Citrate of tin. 
Citras flanni, 
Citrate of iron. 
Citras ferri. | Lo TY POO 
Citrate of magneſia. > 
N Citras magneſiæ. 
| Citrate of manganeſe. 
Citras magneſſi i. . hy 
Citrate of mercury, + | nn | 
Citras mercurit. F 1 185 
Citrate of molybdena. | | 
Citrat molybdeni. + | X "OO: | 
_ Citrate of nickel. 
: Citras niccol ij. N 
Citrate of gol. 1 ä "gag 
Citrat auri. Ben | | \ 
Citrate of platina. of Ih | ITY, 
Citras platini. EEE 2 , 
Citrate of lead. 
| Citras plumb. 
2 | Citrate of potaſh. 
Citras potaſſe. 
Citrate of ſoda, 
Citras ſadæ. 
Citrate of tungſten. 
Citras tunflent, 
Citrate of zinc. 4 
| 2 Citras zinci. 
| 3 


—————ů 
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New Names. 


— 


CE Old Names. 


Clay, a mixture of aluminous 15 tl 


tog 


and ſiliceous earth, argilla. Argillaceous earth. 
| Regulus of cobalt. 

Cobalt. Cobalt, or cobolt. 
Copper. Le 

Cuprum. Venus. 

D 
Diamond. Diamond. 
. E 

Ether, acetic. | 

Fi 8 1 |: Acetous ether. 
Ether, muriatic. 1 

Ether muriaticum. 5 aries they. 
Ether, nitric. 

Ether 5 I Nitrous ether: 
Ether, ſulphuric. * 

Ether ſulphuricum. 5 S N 
Extractive principle. 

1 pl ums. 

"= 
Fecula. 
Ta. Po of 
A ſalt formed by the combi- 
. 4 I nation of the fluoric acid with 
was, lit. , m. different baſes. 

Fluate of alumine. 2 Argillaceous fluor. 

Fluas alumine. © Spatheſe clay. 
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Fluate, ammoniacal. 
Fluas ammoniacalis. 


Fluate of antimony. 
Fluas Hibii. 


Fluate of filver. 
Fluas argenti. 
Fluate of arſenic. 

Fluas arſenicalis. 
Fluate of barytes. 
Fluas baryte. 


Fluate of biſmuth. 
Fluas biſmuthi. 


Fluate of lime. 
Fluas calcareus. 


Fluate of cobalt. 
Fluas cobalti. 


Fluate vf copper. 


« F#luas cupri. 


Fluate of tin. 


Fluas Hanni. 


Fluate of iron. 


Fluas ferri. 


Fluate of magneſia. 
Fluas magneſiæ. 


Fluate of manganeſe. 
 Fluas magneſit, 
Fluate of mercury. 


Fluas mercurii. 


Fluate of molybdena, 


Fluas molybdeni. 


Fluate of nickel; 


Fluas niccoli. 


F Old Names. 
Ammoniacal ſparry ſalt. 
Sparry ammoniac, 
Ammoniacal ſpar. 
,Ammomacal fluor. 


Ponderous fluor. 
Barotic fluor. 


Fluor foar. 
Vitreous ſpar. 
Cubic ſpar. 
| Phoſphoric ſpar. 
Vari Auer. 


Fluorated magngſa. 
Sparry mag naſia. 


_ UC Magnefian fluor. 


1 
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New Names. FT Old Names. | 
Fluate of gold. Z 
Fluas auri. | | | 4 
Fluate of platina. | 
Fluas platini. . | 
Fluate of lead. { 
Fluas plumbi. | 
Fluate of potaſh. ; Tartareous fluer. 
Fluas potaſſe. Sparry tartar. 
Fluate of ſoda. Fluor of ſoda. 
Fluas fode. Sparry ſoda. 
Fluate of tungſten. | 
Fluas tunſteni. | 
Fluate of zinc. | | 
Fluas zinci. | ® 
| [ Salt formed by the combina- y 
i tion of the formic acid with dif- | 
hy tir. f m. ferent baſes. | 
F | This genus of ſalt has no ny 
name in the old nomenclature. | 1 1 
Formiate of alumine. | * 
Formgas aluminoſus. ; | 
Formiate of ammoniac. 


Formias ammoniacalis, 
Formiate of antimony. 
Formias flibit. 
Formiate of filver. 
Formias argenti. : 
Formiate of arſenic. 
Formias arſenicalis. 
Formiate of barytes. 
Formaas baryticus. | 
Formiate of biſmuth, 
Formias biſmuthi. 
Formiate of lime. 
Formias calcareus. 


y 1 . 7 N * 4 
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Formiate of cobalt. 
Forms cobalti. 4 
Formiate of copper. 
Formias cupri. 9 
Formiate of tin. 
Formias ſtanni. 
Formiate of iron. 
Formias ferri. 
Formiate of magneſia. 
Formias magneſiæ. | 
Formiate of manganeſe. - | 
Formias magneſri. 
Formiate of mercury. | 
Formias mercurii. 
Formiate of molybdena. 
| Formias molybdent. 
Formiate of nickel. | . 
F Fiormias niccoli. | | 
. Formiate of gold. 
Formias auri. 
Formiate of platina. 
Formias platini. 
Formiate of lead. 
Formias plumbi. ; 
Formiate of potaſh. 
Formias potaſſe. 
| i Formiate of ſoda. 
Forms ſodæ. a 
Formiate of tungſten, * 
For mias tunſleni. 
Formiate of zinc. 
Fermias zinci, 
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New Namet. 6 Old Names: 
TS ' Gar. 
* | Ez fluids. 
a  T Aeriform fluids. 
Gas, acetous acid. M | 
| Gas acidum acetoſum. | Aut aa e. ö 
Fixed air. | 
SE Solid air of Hale, 
Gas, carbonic acid. f l 
a a Cretaceous acid gad 
Gas acidum carbomcum. Mephitic gas. 8 
Atriul acid. * 
Gas, fluoric acid. Sparry acid gas. c 
Gas acidum fluoricum. luoric acid gas. 
Gas. muriatic acid. _—_— -_ ; 
Gas acidum muriaticum. 11 od at att 
| uriatic acid gat. 
Gas, oxigenated muriatic acid. 8 8 
* le Acrated muriatic acid gas. 
when 7 _ — Ve 5 Depbiogiſticated marine acid. 
Gas, nitrous acid. : bor 
Gas acidum nitroſum, | Nitrous acid gate 
Gas, pruſſic acid. 
Gas acidum pruſſicum. | Pruſſian gas. 
Gas, ſulphureous acid. Sulphureous acid gat. 
Gas acidum ſulphureums. jy itriolic acid air. FA ; 
Gas, ammoniacal. 7 Cal. 
Gas ammoniacale. — 
Volatile alkaline gas. 
[ Vit tated arr ” 
Gas, azotic. N | Impure air. = 
a | Phlogiſticated air. 
uy | Phone gas. 
Atmoſpheric mep hilit. 
| N Inflammable gas. 
Gas, hydrogenous. | ; gf 
| | 'nflammable air. 
9 C £hlogiſten of Mr Kirwan. 
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Gas, carbonated bydrogenous. 13 | 
Gas hydrogenium car bonatum. ? Carbonaceous inflammable gas. 


Gas, hydrogenous, of marſhes. & Mephitized inflammable gas. 
Gas hydrogenium paludum.  Inflammable gas of — A 
Gas, phoſphorized hydrogenous. | 
Gas hydrogenium — Phoſphoric gas. 
tum. 


Gas, ſulphurated 7 Hepatic gas. 


Gas hydrogenium ſulphuratum. 
Gas nitrous. N; 
Gas nitreſum. 5 ee 
Gas, oxigenous. | 1055 -5 
Gas oxigenium. | U Depblogiſticated air. 
Gluten, or the glutinous prin« Gluten of arina or of wheat. 
m—_ % | | Vegeto- animal matter. 
Gold. | 
Aurum. ; _ 
I 
1 Iron. * 
* 
ö | ( K 
| : ſ Salts formed by the union 
= + of the acid of ſour whey, or the 
* | | laRtic acid, with different baſes. 
Lactate. N Theſe ſalts were not known 


_ 


Lacta, tis. J. ms | before Scheele; and their pro- 

I perties being as yet but little 

examined, they have hitherto 
received no names | 


New Chemical Nomenclature. 


New Names. 


Lactate of alumine. 
Ladbar aluminoſus. 
Lactate of ammoniac. 
Lacta ammoniacalis. 
Lactate of antimony. 
Lacta, flibii. 
Lactate of ſilver. 
Lacta argenti. 
Lactate of arſenic. 
Lacta arſenicalis. 
Lactate of barytes. 
Laar baryticus. 
Lactate of biſmuth; 
LaFas biſmuthi. 
Lactate of lime. 
LaSas calcareus. 
Lactate of cobalt. 
LaFas cobalti. 
Lactate of copper. 
e 
Lactate of tin. 
Lactar flanni. 
Lactate of iron. 
Lactate of magneſia. 
Lacta magneſie. 


Lactate of manganeſe. 
Lacta magnejit. 


Lactate of mercury. 
Lacta, bydrargyri. 
Lactate of molybdena. 
LaHas mol ybdeni. 
Lactate of nickel. 
Lafas niccoli. 

Lactate of gold. 
Lacta auri. 


h 


Old Names: 
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Lactate of platina. 
Lafas platini. 

Lactate of lead. 

©  Laftas plumbi. 

Lactate of potaſh. 
Lafas potaſſe. 

Lactate of ſoda. 
LaAas ſadæ. 


Lactate of tungſten. W 
Lacta tunſteni. l 
Lactate of zinc. 
Lacta zinci. 
Lead. Lead. 
18. c 


Plumbum. 
Light. Light. . 
| - Salts formed by the union of 
| the lithic acid, or urinary cal- 
Lithiate 2 Pas different baſes. 
33 4 e ſalts. are not compre- 
Lithias, tin. f. m. | hended in the ancient Nomen- 


clature, being unknown before 
Scheele. 


| Lithiate of alumine. 
Lithias alumineſus. 
8 | Lithiate of ammoniac. 
= Lithias ammoniacalis. 
V Lithiate of antimony. 
Lithias ftibii, 
Lithiate of ſilver. 
Lithias argenti. 
Lithiate of arſenic. 
Lithias arſenicalis. 
Lithiate of barytes. 
Lithias baryticus. 
Lithiate of biſmuth. 
d Liibias biſmut hi. 
Lithiate of lime. 
Lithias calcareus. 


: - 
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Lithiate of cobalt. 
Lithias cobalti. 
Lithiate of copper. 
Lithias cupri. 
Lithiate of tin. 
Lithias flanni. 
Lithiate of iron. 
Lithias ferri. 
Lithiate of magneſia. 
Lithias magneſiæ. 
Lithiate of manganeſe. 
Lithias magnefr1. 
Lithiate of mercury. 
Lithias hydrargyri. 
Lithiate of molybdena. 
Lithias molybdeni. 
Lithiate of nickel. 
Lithias niccoli. 
Lithiate of gold. 
Lithias auri. 
Lithiate of platina. 
Lithias platini. 
Lithiate of lead. 
Lithias plumbi. 
Lithiate of potaſh. 
Litbias potaſſæ. 
Lithiate of ſoda. 
Lit bias ſodæ. 
Lithiate of tungſten. 
Lithias tunſteni. 


Lithiate of zinc. 
Lithias zinci. 


Old Names. 


M 


„ 


Malate. 
Malas, tig. 1. Mm, 


\ . Salts formed by the union of 
8 malic acid, or acid of ap- 


3 ples, with different baſes. 


This genus of ſalts has not 
yet obtained a name in the old 


| Nomenclature. 


| 
* 
0 
ö 
3 
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Malate of alumine. 
Malas aluminoſus. 


Malate of ammoniac, 
Malar ammoniacalir. 
Malate of antimony. 
Malate of ſilver. 
Malas argenti. 
Malate of arſenic. 
Mala arſenicalis. 
Malate of barytes. 
Malas baryticus. 
Malate of biſmuth, 
Malas biſmuthi. 
Malate of lime. 
Malas calcareus, 
Malate of cobalt. 
© Malas cobalti. 
Malate of copper. 
Malas cupri. 
Malate of tin. 
Malas Hanni. 
Malate of iron. 
Malas ferri. 
Malate of magneſia. 
Malas magneſie. 
Malate of manganeſe, 
Malas magneſri. 
Malate of mercury. 
Malas hydrargyri. 
Malate of molybdena, 
Malas molybdeni. 
Malate of nickel. 
Malas niccoli. 
Malate of gold. 
Malas auri. 
Malate of platina. 
Mala platini. 
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Malate of lead. 
Malas plumb. 
Malate of potaſh. 
Malas potaſſe. 

Malate of ſoda. 
Malas ſodæ. 
Malate of tungſten, 
Malate of zinc. 
Matas zinci. 
Manganeſe. 
Magneſium. 
Mercury. - 


Hydrargyrum. 


Molybdate. 
Melybdas, tit. 7. m. 


Molybdate of alumine. 
Mol ybdas aluminoſus. 
Molybdate of ammoniac. 

Molybdas ammonaacalis. 
Molybdate of antimony. 
Molybdas ftibii. 
Molybdate of ſilver. 
Molybdas argenti. 
| Molybdate,of arſenic. 
Molybdas arſenicalis, 
Molybdate of barytes. 
Malybdas baryticus. 
Molybdate of biſmuth. 
Molybdas biſmuthi, 
Molybdate of lime. 
Molybdas calcareus. 


Molybdate of cobalt. 
Molybdas cobalti, 


| Molybdate of copper, 
Molybdas cupri. f 


M Old Names. 


: Regulus of — 


Mercury. 
5 Sulser, 
{ Salt formed by the union of 
| the molybdic acid with different 
baſes. 
This genus of ſalts had no 
{ name in the old Nomenclature. 
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Molybdate of tin. 
= Molybdas ſtanni. ; 
—* Molybdate of iron. 
3% 2 | Malybdas ferrt. , - | 
= M®olybdate of magneſia. 
*  Molybdas magneſiæ. 
A Molybdate of manganeſe. 
4 Molybdas magneſii. 
I Molybdate of mercury. 


1 Molybdas hydrargyri. 
| . Molybdate of nickel. 
Moalybdas niccoli. 
Molybdate of gold. 
Molybdas auri. 
Molybdate of platina. 
 Molybdas platini. 
Molybdate of lead. 
Molybdas plumbi. 
Molybdate of potaſh, 
' 4 V. olybdas Potaſſæ. 
*Y Molybdate of ſoda» 
1 Molybdas ſodæ. 
* | Molybdate of tungſten. 
Y | Molybdas tunſteni. 
2 |  Molybdate of zinc. 
| Molybdas zinci. | 
Molybdena. Regulus of molybdena. 
Mucus. Mucilage. 
Muriate. Saltformed bythe union of the, 
Murias, tis, ſ. m. 3 muriatic acid with different baſes 
Muriate of alumine. { Marine alum. 
Murias alumineſus. | Argillaceous marine ſalt, 
1 | Muriate of ammoniac. Sal ammomac. 
= 8 Murias ammoniacalis. J Salmaac. 


0 We” © * 
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= Muriate of antimony. 3 8 . 
% Murias flibii. 1 Muriate of antimony. 
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Muriate, fuming, of antimony. 1 

M ria, flibu *. T Butter 9 . 
Muriate of ſilver. . ( Corneous ſil ver. 

Murias argenti. Luna cornea. 


Muriate of arſenic. 
Murias arſenicalis, 


. Muriate, ſublimated, of r Butter erbte 


Murias arſenicalis ſubli matus. | 
Muriate of barytes. | 2+ , 
Murias baryticus. | Barotic marine ſalt. 
Muriate of biſmuth. , Ps 
" Marie: lifncth, a [ Muriate of biſmuth. 
Muriate, ſublimated, of biſ- 
muth. N Butter of biſmuth. 
Murias biſmuthi ſublimatus. 
. 112 Mother water of marine alt, 
by of lime. Calcareous _— alt. 1 
m cala Fixed ſal ammoniac . 
Muriate of cobalt. 
1 J Ink of ſympathy 
Muriate of copper. 
Mu ria: cupri. f ? Muriate of copper . 
Muriate, ſublimated ammonia- | 
cal of copper. 3 
Murias cupri ammoniacalis Cm & el} , 
ſublimatus. | 
Muriate of tin. : 
Murias flanni. * 7 
Muriate, concrete, of tin. Solid butter of tin of M. Baume. 
Murias flanni concretus. 8 tin. 
Muriate, fuming, of tin. ; a 
Murias Aanni 1 } Fuming liquor of Libavius. 
Muriate, ſublimated, of tin. . 
Murias flanni ſublimatus, | ann. ron 
Muriate of iron. Muriate of iron. 


Murias ferri. Marine ſalt sf iron. 
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. Muriate, ſublimated ammonia-7 
cal, of iron. F . 
. al Martial ammoniacal flowers, 
ſublimatus. _ 
Muriate of magneſia. Marine fait with a baſe of mags 
Murias magnefie. i- as 


Mutiate of manganeſe. 
Murias mag «ſe. | Muriate of manganeſe. 


Muriate, corrofive, of mercury. 
Murias hydrargyri corroſivus 4 Corrgſve ſublimate. 


Muriate, ſweet, of mercury. | 
Murias hydrargyri dulcis. : Sweet ſublimate. 


Muriate, ſweet ſublimated, of | 

mercury. t Aquila alba. 

Murias hydrargyri ſublimatus. 
Muriate of mercury and ammo- 

niac. 

Murias hydrargyri et ammo- fa alembroth. 
niacalis, | 
— of mercury by precipi- 32 Salt of wiſdom. 
Maria hydrargyri precipit | . 

Muriate of molybdena. 

Murias molybdeni, 
Muriate of nickel. 

Murias niccoli. 
Muriate of gold. Muriate of gold. 

Murias auri. Regaline * of gold. 
Muriate of platina. 1 of platina. 

Murias platini, Regaline ſalt of platina. 
Muriate of lead. Corneous lead. 

Murias plumbi. Muriate of lead. 
Muriate of potaſh. 1 FOOTE. 

Marias potuſſe. [ Febrifuge ſalt of Sylvius, 
Muriate of ſoda. a 

Murias ſoce. | $ Marius ſu. 
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Muriate, foſfil, of ſoda. 
Murias 2 Fallilit. : ** 

Muriate of tungſten. 
Murias tunſteni. 

Muriate of zinc. | 3 ſalt of zinc. 
Murias ⁊inci. = Muriate of zinc. 


Muriate, ſublimated, of zinc. 
Murias zinci ſublimatus. : Butter of zince 


New combinations of the 
oxigenated muriatic acid with | 


nn ue potaſh and ſoda, diſcovered by 1 
: M. Berthollet. 4 5 
Muriate, oxigenated, of potaſh. | — .M 
Muris oxigenatus potaſſe. . | A 
Muriate, oxigenated, of ſoda, } . 
Murias oxigenatus ſode. * 
0 
, N 1 
Salts formed by the combina- } | 
aye tion of the nitric acid with dif- 4 
* as, tus. f. m. ( ferent baſes. A 
| | $ 
Nitrate of alumine. Nitrous alum. 
Nitras aluminoſus. Argillaceous mire. 
Nitrate of ammoniac. Ammoniacal nitrous ſalt. 
Nitras ammoniacalis. Ammoniacal nitre. 
Nitrate of antimony. 
Niuras flibii. ; 
; Lunar nitre. 
Nitrate of filver. ; Nute of flver 
Nitras argenti. Cryftals of t * 


Nitrate, melted, of ſilver. 
Nitras argenti fuſus. { Infernal fone. 


Nitrate of arſenic. ? — 


Nitrat arſenicalis. 
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Nitrate of barytes 
Nitras baryticus. 

Nitrate of biſmuth. 
Nitras biſmuthi. 


Nitrate of lime. 
Nitras calcareus. 


Nitrate of cobalt. 
Nitras cobalti. 


Nitrate of copper. 
Nitras cupri. 

Nitrate of tin. 
Nitras flanni. 

Nitrate of iron. 
Nitras ferri. 


Nitrate of magneſia. 
Nitrat mag neſiæ. 


Nitrate of manganeſe. 
Nitras magneſii. 


Nitrate of mercury. 
Nitra: hydr argy ri. 


Nitrate of mereury in a ſtate 


ſolution 


Nitras hydrargyri 1 


Nitrate of molybdena. 
Nitrate of nickel. 
Nitrat niccoli. 


Nitrate of gold. 


Nitrat auri. 


Nitrate of platina. 
Nitras platini. 


Nitrate of lead. 


Nitras plumbi. 


Nitrate of potaſh, er nitre. 
Nitras potaſſæ, vel nitrum. 


Nun gf cobalt. 


of 0 
5 Mercurial water. 


N Old N _ 
| Nitre of ponderous earth. 


Barotic nitre. 


Nitre of biſmuth. 


Calcareous nitre, - 
j Mother water of nitre, 


[ Nitrate of copper. 


| 12 of tin, 


Stanno-nitrous ſalt. 


1 Nitre of iron. 
Martial nitre, 


Nitre of mage . 
Magnefian nitre. 


Nitre of manganeſe. 


Mercurial nitre. 
Nitre of mercury. 


. | 0: ib; 
Nitre of nickel. 


Nitrt of lead. 


Saturnine nitre 


Nitre. 
Saltpetre, 


. 
> >.> > 
oO 
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Nitrate of ſoda. 
Nitras ſadæ. 

Nitrate of tungſten. 
Nitras tunſteni. 


Nitrate of zinc. 
Nitras zinc1. ; 


Nitrite. 
Nitris, fit. 572 Mm, 


Nitrite of alumine. 
Nitris aluminoſus. 

Nitrite of ammoniac. 
Nitrit ammoniacalis. 

Nitrite of antimony. 
Nitris ſtibii. 

Nitrite of ſilver. 
Nitris argenti. 


Nitrite of arſenic. 
N. tris arſenicalis. 
Nitrite of barytes. 
Nitris baryticus. 
Nitrite of biſmuth, 
Nitris biſmuthi. 
Nitrite of lime. 
Nitrit calcareus. 
Nitrite of cobalt, 
Nitris cobaltt. 
Nitrite of copper. 
Nitris cupri. 
Nitrite of tin. 
Niris flanni. 


N Old Names. 


Cubic nitre. 
Rhomboidal nitre. 


: | Nicre of zinc, 


Salt formed by the combina- 


tion of the nitrous ® acid with 
different baſes. | 
This genus of ſalts had no 


name in the old Nomenclature, 


being unknown before the late 
diſcoveries. 


* That is, with ſpirit of nitre containing leſs oxigene than nitric acid, which: 


forms nitretes. 


— — » 
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Nitrite of iron. 
 Nitris ferri. 
Nitrite of magneſia. 
Nitrit magngſiæ. 
Nitrite of manganeſe. 
Nitrit magneſii. 
Nitrite of mercury. 
Nitrit hydrargyri. 
Nitrite of molybdena. 
Nitris molybdeni. 
Nitrite of nickel. 
Nitris niccoli. 
Nitrite of gold. 
Nitris auri. 
Nitrite of platina. 
Nitris platini. 
Nitrite of lead. 
Nitrit plumb. 
Nitrite of potaſh. 
Nitris potaſſe. 
Nitrite of ſoda. 
Nitrit ſodæ. 
Nitrite of tungſten. 
Nitrit tunſteni. 
Nitrite of zinc. 
Nitris zinci. 


Oils. empyreumatic. 
Olea empyreumatica. 


Oils, fixed. 
Olea fixa. 


Oils, volatile. 
Que volatilia. 


O 


7 Empyreumatic oils . 
Fat oils. jew». 41 
Sweet oils. 


Oils obtained by expreſſion. 
Eſſential oils. 
Effences . 
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2 Salt ſormed by the combina- 
tion of the oxalic acid with dif- 
ferent baſes. | 

Scarce any of the ſalts of i 
| this genus had a name in the 

Cold Nomenclature. 


Oxalate, acidulous, of ammoniac. 
Oxalat acidulus ammomnacalis. 


Oxalate, acidulous, of potaſh. 
Oxalas acidulus potaſſe. : Salt of ſorrel of commerce. 


Oxalate, acidulous, of ſoda. == 
Oxalas acidulus ſodæ. 


Oxalate of alumine. 
Oxalas alumineſus, 


Oxalate of ammoniac. | | | 
Oxalas ammoniacalis. | | 

Oxalate of antimony. - 
O xalas flibii, 


Oxalate of ſilver. | 
Oxalas ar genti. | 

l 

| 


Oxalate. 
; Oxalas, tis. /. N. 


Oxalate of arſenic. 
Oxalas arſenicalis. 
Oxalate of barytes. 
Oxalas baryticus. - 
Oxalate of biſmuth. | 
Oxalas biſmuthi. \ 
Oxalate of lime. 
Oxalas calcareus. 


Oxalate of cobalt. 
Oxalas cobalts. 


Oxalate of copper. 
Oxalat cupri. 


Oxalate of tin. ö 
Oxalas flanni. | 
Oxalate of iron. ; { 
Oxalas ferri. 


| 

Oxalate of magneſia. : 
Oxalas magnefie. 
LE | 

| 


— 
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Oxalate of manganeſe. 
Oxalat mag neſii. 
Oxalate of mercury. 
Oxalas hydrargyri. 
Oxalate of molybdena. 
Oxalas molybdeni. 
Oxalate of nickel. 
Oxalat niccoli. 


Oxalate of gold. 

Oxalat auri. N 
Oxalate of platina. / 
Oxalat platini. | 
Oxalate of lead. 

Oxalas plumb. 
Orxalate of potaſh. 

Oxalas potaſſe. 
Oxalate of ſoda. 

Oxalas ſodæ. 
Oxalate of tungſten. 
Oxalate of zinc. 

Oxalas zinci. 
Oxide, arſenical, of potaſh. a s 
Oxidum 9 potaſſe. : Liver of arſenic. 
Oxide, white, of arſenic. White arſenic. 

Oxidum arſenici album. Calx of arſenic. 
Oxide of antimony, BY THE MU- 3 

RIATIC AND NITRIC ACIDS. a 

Oxidum flibis acidis muria. C Mineral bexcar. 
tico et nitrico confectum. 

Oxide of antimony, white, by) Diaphoretic antimony, 

nitre. Ceruſe of antimony. 

Oxidum /tibii album nitro Materia perlata of Kerkrin« 
contectum. giut. 


Oxide, white ſublimated, of an- Snow of antimony 
timony. Flowers of antimony. 


Oxidum flibii album ſublima- ¶ Silver flowers of 1 anti- 


tum. momy. 


* 
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Oxide of antimony, by the mu- 


riatic acid. 
Oxidum flibit acido muriatico 9— of Ale. 


confectum. 
Oxide, ſulphurated, of antimo-) ä 
ny. Liver of antimony. 
Oxidum flibii ſulphuratum. 
Oxide, ſulphurated 2 
ous, of antimony. 
Oxidum 2 ſulphuratum Saffron of metal:. 
ſemi-vitreum. | 


Oxide, orange-coloured ſulphu- 


J 
rated, of antimony 5 
Oxidum flibii — poor of ION 


aurantiacutm. 


mony. 


Oxidum flibit ſulphuratum 


rubrum. 


Oxide, vitreous ſulphurated, of 
antimony. 
Oxidum Aibii m_ Glajt of antimeyy. 


vitreum. 


Oxide, red ſulphurated, of 2 
X 


Oxide, brown vitreous ſulphu- 
rated, of antimony. 


Oxidum flibu ſulphuratum 
vitreum fuſcum. 


5 of e 
Oxide, white ſublimated, of ar- Ctr 


ſenic. 
Oxidum arſenici album co 
matum. 


Oxide, yellow ſulphurated, of 


arſenic. | 
Oxidum arſenici ſulphuratum . 


luteum. 


Oxide, red ſulphurated, of ar- 
ſenic. Red arſenic. 
Oxidum arſenici ſulphuratum [ Realgar, or realget. 0 


rubrum. 
I 


Flower, 


1 
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Oxide, white, of biſmuth, by 
the nitric acid. . | Magiſteryof biſmuth. 
Oxidum biſmuthi album acids ( White paint. | 
nirrico confectum. 
Oxide, ſublimated, of biſmuth. J : 
Oxidum biſmuthi fublimatum. * lexpers of biſmuth. 
Oxide, grey, of cobalt with ſi- 
lex, or zaftre. 2 f 
Oxidum cobalti cinereum cum fre. 
felice, | | 
Oxide, vitreous, of cobalt. Azure, 
Oxidum cobalti vitreum. Smalt. 


Oxide, green acetated, of copper. Verdigriſ. 
Oxidum cupri viride acetatum. Ruff of copper. 


* 
Oben fawn lle, ̃ Powers . 
9 80 affrons of Mars. 
| Atringent ſoffren of Marc. 
9 — Ioan 
Jahn f nigrum, Alem kus. 5 
See, e, 
n { White cals of manganeſe 
| # 13 Black magneſia. 
x ama nant Punks hp. 


Oxide, yellow, of mercury, by 


the nitric acid. 4 y 
Oxidum hydrargyri — Nitrous turbith, | 


acido nitrico confectum. 


[ 


44444 Sr 
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Oxide, 2 of mercury by 
the ſulphuric acid. [ Mineral turbith. 


Oxidum eee. luteum Yellow precipitate. 
acido 1 phurico confect um, 
Oxide, blackiſh, of mercury. ; 
Oxidum hydrargyri —— | Ethiope per fe. 
Oxide, red, of mercury by al 


nitric acid. 
Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum. 
acido nitrico confectum. 
Oxide, red, of mercury by fire. 
Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum per Precipitate per ſe. 


Red precipitate. 


ignem 
Oxide, black ſulphurated, of 0 
mercury. ' f 
Oxidum hydrargyri fulphu. Mineral ethiops, 
ratum nigrum. 
Oxide, red ſulphurated, of mer-", - 
cury. : 
Oxidum hydrargyri ſulphura- C Ciunalor. 
tum rubrum. 
Oxide, ammoniacal, of gold. 3 
Onidum auri n Fulminating gold. 
Oxide of gold by tin. 8 of gold by tin, 
Oxidum auri per bannum, Purple of Cafſus. . 
Oxides of lead. 
Oxide plumb J Caleer of lead 
Oxide, white, of lead by the a- | 
cetous acid, | , 
Oxidum plumb; album per a- C kits of lud 


cidum acetoſum, 


Oxide, ſemi-vitreous, of lead, 
or litharge. | tharge 
| Oxidum plumbi ſemi-vitreum. 
Oxide, yellow, of lead. 
| Oxidum plumbi luteum. | Maſicat 
nium. ö þ Minn 
Oxidum plumbi rubrum, * 


12 
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P wood, 
Oxide, ſublimated, of zinc. Philoſophic cotton. 
Oxidum zinci ſublimatum. Flowers of zinc. 
| Pompholys. 
Oxides, metallic. 25 | 
Oxida metallica, 3 Ws * 
Oxides, metallic ſublimated. 
Onids metallics ſublimats, 3 nit fewere. 
Baſe of vital air. 
* Acidsfying principle. 
MT Empyreal air. 
. Principium ſorbile. 
. P | 
Phoſphate ; Salt 3 the union of 
1 the phoſphoric acid with dif- 
Phgptasy te /. . ferent baſes. | 
Phoſphate of alumine. 
Phoſphas aluminoſus. | 
Phoſphate of ammoniac. Phoſphoric ammoniac. 
Phoſphas ammoniacalis. Ammomacal phoſphate. 
Phoſphate of antimony. 
Phoſphas fiibii. | Nh, 
Phoſphate of ſilver. 
Phoſphas argenti. 
Phoſphate of arſenic. 
Phoſphas arſenicalis. 
Phoſphate of barytes. 
Phoſphas baryticus, 
Phoſphate of biſmuth, 
 Phoſphas biſmuthi. 


lime. Calcureuus phoſphate. 


Phoſphate, calcareous, or of | Earth of bones. 
Phoſphas calcareus. Animal earth, | 


* a * 


Neu Chemical n 


New Names. e Old Names. 


oſphate of cobalt. 
Phoſphas cobalti. 


Phoſphate of copper. 
Phoſphas eupri. 

Phoſphate of tin. 1 
Phoſphas ſunni. 


. , N | 8 i | 
Phoſphate of iron. 5 . 
Phoſphas ferri 3 ron of water. 


Phoſphate of magneſia. 

Phoſphas 3 FÞ hoſphate of magneſia. 
Phoſphate of manganeſe. 

Phoſphas magneſi. 


Phoſphate of mercury. 5 | 
Pladdar buthurgyes. J Roſe precipitate of Lomery. 


Phoſphate of molybdena. 


* 20þ molybdeni. 


2 of nickel. 
Phoſphas niccoli. 


Phoſphate of gold. 
Phoſphas auri. 


Phoſphate of platina. 
Phoſphas platini. 
Phoſphate of lead. 
Phoſphas plumbi. 
Phoſphate of potaſh. 
Phoſpbas potaſſe. 
Phoſphate of ſoda. 
Phoſphas ſodæ. 
Phoſphate of ſoda and ammo- 
niac. Native ſalt of u rifles 
Phoſphas ſode et ammoniaca- ¶ Fuſible ſalts of urine. 


A ſuperſaturated, of [ 


I 3 


Ore of iron from marſhes. | 


"as * 
3 — 4; _ — 
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Phoſphate of tungſten. 
Phoſphate of zinc. - 


Phoſphas zinci. | | 
: Salt formed by the union of 

Phoſphite. ae union 

 Phoſphis, tis. ſ. n. | the phoſphorou acid with dif- 


Phoſphite of alumine. 
Pheſphis alumineſus. 
* Phoſphite of ammoniac. 
Phoſphis ammomacalis. 
Phoſphite antimony. 
Phojphis flibis, 
Phoſphite of filver. 
Phoyphis argenti. 
Phoſphite of arſenic. 
Phoſphis arſenicalic. 
Phoſphite of barytes. 
P Phoſphis baryticus. 
Phoſphite of biſmuth, 
Phoſpbis biſmuths. 
Phoſphite of lime. 
P 2 calcareus, 
Phoſphite of cobalt. 
Phoſphis cobalts. 
Phoſphite of copper. 
Phoſphis cupri. 
Phoſphite of tin. 
Phoſphis flanni. 
Phoſphite of iron. 
Phoſphis ferri. 
Phoſphite of magneſia. 
Phoſphis magneſie. 
Phoſphite of manganeſe. 
Phoſphis magnęſi. 
Phoſphite of mercury. 
Phoſphis hydrargyre: 


- Phoſphorus. 
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New Names. iS Old Names. 


Phoſphite of molybdena. 
Ppeſpbis molybaeni. 
1 of nickel. 
Phoſphis niccoli. 
Phoſphite of gold. 
Phoſphis auri. 
Phoſphite of platina. 
Phoſphis platini. 
Phoſphite of lead. 
Phoſphis plumbi. 
Phoſphite of potaſh. 
Phoſphis potaſſe. 
Phoſphite of ſoda. 
2 boſphis ode, 
Phoſphite of tungſten. 
Phoſphis tunſleni. 
Phoſphite of zinc. 


Pheſphorum. 


Phoſphure. 


Phoſphure of copper. 
£ ophor, elum cupri. 


Phoſphure of iron. 
Phe 


oſphoretum ferri. 


Pyro-lignite. 
Pyro lignis, tis. ſ. m 


[ Phoſphorus of Kusel 


: Combinationof non- oxigenated 
phoſphorus with different baſes. 


Syderotete of M. de Mar veau. 
Regulus of ſyderite. 
1 Salt formed by the union of 
the pyro-ligneous acid with dif- 
> ferent baſes. 
Theſe falts had no name in 
the old Nomenclature... 


Syderum of Bergman. 


Pyro-lignite of alumine. 
Pyro-lignis aluminoſus. 
Pyro-lignite of ammoniac. 
Pyro. lignis ammoniacalis. 
4 
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New Names. * Ver Names. 
Pyro-lignite of antimony. | 
Pyre-lignis flibii, 
Pyro- lignite of ſilver. 
Pyro-lignis ar genti. 
Pyro- lignite of arſenic. 
Pyro. lignis arſenicalic. 
Pyro: lignite of barytes. 
Pyro lignit baryticus. 
Pyro-lignite of biſmuth, 
 Pyre-lignis biſmuthi. 
Pyro-lignite of lime. 
Pyro lignis calcareus. 
Pyro-lignite of cobalt. 
Pyro- lignis cobalti. 
Pyro-lignite of copper. 
Pyro -· lignis cupri. 
Pyro - lignite of tin. 
Pyro lignit Hanni. 
Pyro- lignite of ion. 
 Pyrolignis ferri. 
Pyro: lignite of magnefia. 
Pyro-lignis magneſiæ. 
Pyro-lignite of manganeſe. 
Pyro lignis . i 
Pyro-lignite of mercury. | f 
Pyro-lignis hydrargyri. 8 
Pyro · lignite of molybdena. 
Pyro lignis molybdeni. 
Pyro- lignite of nickel. 
Pyro- lignite of gold. 
Pyro-lignis auri. 
Pyro-lignite of platina. | . 
Pyro-lignts platini. | | , 
Pyro-lignite of lead. 1 & 4 \ 
Pyro-lignis plumbi. | 
Pyro-lignite of potaſh. 
Pyro-lignis potaſſe. 


>> 
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0 New Names. 


Pyro-lignite of ſoda. 
Pyro-lignis ſodæ. 

Pyro-lignite of tungſten. 
Pyro-lignis tunſteni. 

Pyro-lignite of zinc. 
Pyro-lignis zinci. 


Pyro-mucites, 
P yro-mucis. 


Pyro - mucite of alumine. 
Pyro- mucis aluminoſus. 
Pyro-mucite of ammoniac. 

Pyro-mucis ammoniacalit. 
Pyro-mucite of antimony. 
Pyro-mucis flibit. 
Pyro-mucite of filver. 
Pyro-mucis argenti. 
Pyro-mucite of arſenic. 
Pyro - mucis arſenicalis. 
Pyro-mucite of barytes. 
Pyro-mucis bar yticus. 


Pyro-mucite of biſmuth. 


Pyro- mucis. biſmuthi. 
Pyro-mucite of lime. 
Pyro-mucis calcareus. 
Fyro-mucite of cobalt. 
Pyro-mucis cobalti. 
Pyro-mucite of copper. 
Pyro-mucite of copper. 
Pyro-mucite of tin. 
Pyro-mucis flanni. 
Pyro-mucite of iron. 
Pyro-mucis ferri. 


'Þ Old Names. 


© Salts formed by the union of 
| the pyro-mucous acid with dif- 
: ferent baſes. 
This ſpecies of ſalts has not 
et obtained a name in the old 
1 
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Pyro-mucite of magneſia. 
Pyro-mucis magneſia. 
Pyro-mucite of manganeſe. 
Pyro-mucis mag noi. 
Pyro- mucite of mercury. 
Pyro-mucis hydrargyri. 
Pyro-mucite of molybdena, 
Pyro-mucis molybdeni. 
Pyro-mucite of nickel. 
Pyre-mucis nicculi. 
Pyro-mucite of gold. 
Pyro-mucis auri. 
Pyro-mucite of platina. 
Pyro-mucis platini. 
Pyro-mucite of lead. 
Pyro-mucis plumbi. 
Pyro-mucite of potaſh, 
Pyro- mucis potaſſe. * 
Pyro-mucite of ſoda. 
Pyro- mucis ſodæ. 
Pyro-mucite of tungſten, 
Pyro-mucis tunen. 
Pyro-mucite of zinc. 
Pyro-mucts Zinci. Te | | 
i Salts formed by the union of 
Pyro-tartarites. th tart Y . 2 
P yro-tartaris, tis. 7. mM. rr ud or bing 8 ** with * 
Pyro-tartarite of alumine. | 
Pyro-tartaris alumineſus. 
Pyro-tartarite of ammoniac. 
Pyro-tartaris ammoniacalis. 
Pyro-tartarite of antimony. 
Pyro-tartaris flibii. 
Pyro-tartarite of ſilver. 
Pyro-tartaris argenti. 


Pyro-tartarite of arſenic. 
Pyre-tartaris arſenicalis. 


New Chemical Nomenclature; 


New Names. 


Pyro-tartarite of barytes. 
Pyro-tartaris baryticus. 
Pyro- tartarite of biſmuth. 

Pyro-tartaris biſmuthi. 
o-tartarite of lime. 
Pyro-tartaris calcareus. 


Pyro-tartarite of cobalt. 
 Pyro-tartaris cobalti. _ 
Pyro - tartarite of copper. 
+ Pyre-tartaris cupri. 
Pyro-tartarite of tin. 
Pyre-tartaris flanni. 
Pyro-tartarite of iron. 
Pyro-tartaris ferri, 
Pyro-tartarite of magneſia. 
Pyro-tartaris magneſiz. 
Pyro- tartarite of manganeſe. 
 Pyro-tartaris magneſii. 
Pyro tartarite of mercury. 
Pyro-tartaris hydrargyri. 
Pyro-tartarite of molybdena. 
Pyro-tartaris molybdent. 
Pyro-tartarite of nickel. 
Pyro tartaris niccoli. 
Pyro-tartarite of gold. 
Pyro- tartaris auri. 
Pyro tartarite of platina. 
Pyro-tartaris platini. 
Pyro-tartarite of lead. 
Pyro tartaris plumbi. 
Pyro-tartarite of potaſh. 
Pyro. tartaris potaſſæ. 
Pyro-tartarite bf ſoda. 
Pyre-tartaris ſodæ. 
Pyro-tartarite of tungſten, 
Pyre-tartaris tunſteni, 


Pyro tartarite of zinc. 
Pyro tartaris zinci. 


* 
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Platina. 
Platinum. 


Potaſh. 


H otaſſa, E. 
Potaſh, melted. 
Potafſe fuſa 


, Potaſh, filiceous fluid. 


Potaſſa ſilicea fluida. 


Pruſbate. ; 
Pruſſias, tis. ſ. m. 


Pruſſiate of alumine. 
Pruſſias aluminoſus. 
Pruſſiate of ammoniac. 
Pruſſias ammomacalis. 
Pruſſiate of antimony. 
Prufſias flibis. 
Pruſſiate of filver. 
Pruſhas argenti. 
Pruſſiate of arſenic. 
P ruſſias arſenicalis . 
Pruſſiate of barytes. 
Pruſſias baryticus. 
Pruſſiate of biſmuth. 
Pruſſiate of lime. 
Pruſſias calcareus. 


Pruſſiate of cobalt. 
P ruſſi as cobaltt, 


Pruſſiate of copper. 


Prufſias cupri. 
Pruſſiate of tin. 
Priſſias flanm. 


P latina. ”. i 
Plating del pinto. 


{ Vegetable cauſſie fixed aal. 
[ Lapis caufticus. 


| 9225 Blanca. 


5 5 Liguor of flints. 


# Salts formed by the union of 
the Pruſſic acid, or colouri 
matter of Pruſſian blue, with 
different baſes. 

This genus of "falts had no 
name in n the old nn. 


* 


8 1 ate. 
Trat — 
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Pruſſiate of iron. © Pruſſian blue. 
 - Prouſſias ferri. Berlin blue. 
Pruſſiate of magneſia. 

Pruſſiat magneſce. 
Pruſſiate of manganeſe. 
Pruſſias mag neſii. 
Pruſſiate of mercury. 
Pruſſias hydrargyri. 
Pruſſiate of molybdena. 
Pruſſias molybdeni. 
Pruſſiate of nickel. 
Pruſſias niccoli. 
Pruſſiate of gold. 
Pruſſias auri. 
Pruſſiate of platina. 
Pruſſras platini. 
Pruſſiate of lead. 
Priſſſiat plumbi. 


Pruſſiate of potaſh. Liquor ſaturated with the colaur- 
Pruſſias pot aſſæ. ing part of Pruſſian blue. | 

Pruſhate, ferruginous ſaturated, 
of potaſh. 


22 . „ 


ſaturatus. 


Pruſſiate, N not ſa» 

turated, of potaſh. * 

Pruſſias potaſſe ferruginoſus Phlogyficated alkali. 

| non ſaturatus. : 
Pruſſiate of ſoda. 

Pruſſias ſodæ. a 
Pyrophorus of Homberg. EO 

Pyrophorum — : nn of Homberg. 


. ae. 
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8 Salts formed by the union of 

8 — acid with dif- 
8 erent baſes. 
| 2 . This ſpecies of ſalts has no 
name in the old Nomenclature. . 


Saccho- late of alumine. 
Saccholas aluminoſus. 


Saccho- late of ammoniac. 
Saccholas ammoniacalis. 
Saccho-late of antimony. 
| Saccholas flibii. 
[ Saccho-late of ſulphur, 
8 Saccholas ar 2 enti. 
| | Saccho-late of arſenic. 
| Fe Saccholas arſenicalis. 
| Saccho-late of barytes. 
| Sacchelas baryticus. 
Saccho-late of biſmuth. 
Saceholas biſmuthi. 
Saccho-late of lime. | | 
| Saccholas calcareus. | | 
Saccho-late of cobalt. 
Saccholas cobalti. : | 
Saccho-late of copper. 
as cupri. 
Saccho-late of tin, 
Saccholas flanni. 
Saccho-late of iron. 
Saccholas ferri. 
Saccho- late of magneſia. 
&acc holas magne/ie., | 
_ Saccho-late of manganeſe. | | 
| | '  Saccholas magneſn., 
WE: Saccho- late of mercury. 
+ Wn Saccholas hydrargyri. | 
| | 
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New Namer. 


Saccho-late of molybdena. 
Saccholas molybdeni. 


Saccho- late of nickel. 
Saccholas niccoli. 
Saccho · late of gold. 
Saccholas aurt, 
Saccho-late of platina. 
Saccholas platini. 
Saccho-late of lead. 
Saccholas plumbi. 
Saccho-late of potaſh. 
Saccholas potaſſs. 
Saccho-late of ſoda. 
Saccholas ſodæ. 
Saccho-late of tungſten, 
Sacchslas tunſteni. 
Saccho-late of zinc. 
Saccholas zinci. 
Saponulz. 
Saponuli. 
Saponulæ, acid. 
Saponuli acidi. 
Saponula of alumine. 


Saponulus alumine/us. 


Saponula, ammoniacal. 


Saponulus ammoniacalis. 


Saponula of barytes. 
Saponulus barytæ. 


Saponula of lime. 
Saponulus calcareus, 


Saponula of potaſh, 
Saponulus potaſſa. 


Saponulz of ſoda. 
Saponuli fe ode, 


Saponulæ, metallic, 
Saponuli metallici. 


8 Old Nam es. 


Combinations of volatile or eſ- 
ſential oils with different baſes. 


Combinations of volatile or eſ- 
ſential oils with different acids. 


Soap compoſed of volatile oil, 
1 with the baſe of alum. 


Soap compoſed of volatile oil, 
Leombinel ufd with ammoniac. 


Soap compoſed of volatile oil, 
| combined with barytes. 


Soap compoſed of volatile oil, 
] cb wath lime, 
Soap compoſed of volatile oil, 
| combine with potaſh, or ſoap 
of Starkey. 


Soaps compoſed of volatile 
oils, combined with fixed mi- 
neral alkali, or ſoda. 


= Soaps * compoſed of volatile 


oils, united to metallic ſubſtan - 
ces. 


— 2 ů — eme | 2 
8 5 4 , $ 4 4 A 
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New Namen. 8 Old Names. 
0 Salts formed by the union of 


Sebate. the acid of greaſe, or the ſebacic 
Sehas, tis. f. m acid, with different baſes. 
, 8 | Theſe ſalts have no name in 
the ancient Nomenclature. 


Sebate of alumine, 
Sebas alumineſus. 

Sebate of ammoniac. 
Sebas ammonacalizs. 

Sebate of antimony. 
geha, ibis 


* —— Fm, r 
, 


| Sebate of ſilver. | x | 
88 Sebas argenti. | g 
Sebate of arſenic. 
Sebas arſenicalis. 
Sebate of barytes. 
. Sebas baryticus. 
Sebate of biſmuth. 
Sebate of lime. 
Sebas calcareus, 
Sebate of cobalt. 
Sebas cobalti. 
Sebate of copper. 
Sẽbas cupri. | 
5 Sebate of tin. 
3 | Sebas flanni. h 
| | Sebate of iron. 
| Sebas ferri. 
| _ Sebate of magneſia. 
| Sebas magneſie. 
36 Sebate of manganeſe. 
. Seba mag noſii. 
Fu Sebate of mercury. 
Sebas hydrargyri, 
Sebate of molybdena. 
Sebas molybdeni. 
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gebate of nickel. 
Sebas niccoli. 
Sebate of gold. 
Sebas auri. 8 
Sebate of platina. : 
\. Sebai platini. | | 8 2 - 
Sebate of lead. | 
Sebas plumb. | "6" 
Sebate of potaſh. _ | 
Sebas potaſſe. Y 
Sebate of ſoda. 
Sebas ſode. 
Sebate of tungſten. | 
Sebat. tunſteni. 
Sebate of zinc. 
Sthas ainci. | 
Semi-metals. — Semi- metals. 
Silex, or ſiliceous earth. | 22 ' earth 
Silica, terra filicea. Fitrifiable earth. 
, Diana. WM | 
Silver . - R | 
Argentum. 9 | ; 
Soaps. Combinations of fat ox fixed 
Sapones. , oils with different baſes, | 
Soaps, acid. ? Combinations of fat or fixed 
Sapones acidi. b oils with different acids. 
Soap of alumine. Soap compoled of fixed oil, 
Sao alumineſus. combined with alumine. 
Soap, ammoniacal. N Soap compoſed of fixed oil, 
Ks Sapo ammoniacaliz. combined with volatile alkali. 
Soap of barytes. Soap compoſed of fixed oil, 
Sapo baryticus. 1 with barytes. 
Soap of lime. 1 Soap compoſed of fixed oil, 
Sapo calcareus. | combined with lime. 
Soap of magneſia. | Soap compoſed of fixed oil, 
. Sapo mag neſiæ.  Ccombined with magneſia. 
- a K 
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Soap of potaſh. 
Sapo potaſſe. 


Soap of ſoda, 
Sapo ſodæ. 


Soaps, metallic. 
Sapones metallici. 


Zuccinate. 
Succinas, tis. / N. 


Succinate of alumine. 
Succinat alumineſus. 


' Succinate of ammoniac, 


_ Succinas ammoniacalis. 


Succinate of antimony. 
Succinas fltbit. 


Succinate of arſenic. 
Succinas arſenicalis. 


Succinate of barytes. 
Succinas baryticus. 


Succinate of biſmuth. 
Succinas biſmuth. 


'Succinate of lime. 


Succinas calcareus. 


| © ' 
Succinate of cobalt. 


Succinas cobalti. 


| Buccinate of copper. 


* 


Succinas cupri. 


Succinate of tin. 


Succinas ſt anni. 
Succinate of iron. 
Succinas ferri. 


— 


8 
Ta with fixed vegetable 
Lalkali. 


TA with fixed mineral 


i: with metallic ſubſtances, 


; 


; 


Old Names: 


Soap compoſed of fixed oil, 


Soap compoſed of fixed oil, 


alkali. 
Combinations of fat or fixed 


Cauftic ſoda. 
Marine allali. 


Starch. 


Steel. 


Salts formed by the combi- 


nation of the ſuccinic acid with 
different baſes, 


/ 
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New Names. 8 Old Names. 
Succinate of magneſia. 


Suceinas magngſiæ. 


Succinate of manganeſe. 
Succinas er 


Succinate of mercury. To 45 
Succinas hydrargyri. | : hy 
Succinate of molybdena. ; | | t 
Succinas molybdeni. 
Succinate of nickel. 
Succinas niccoli. 


Succinate of gold. 
Succinas auri. 


Succinate of platina. 
Succinas platini, 


Succinate of lead. 
Succinas plumbi, 

Succinate of potaſh. 
Succinas potaſſe. 

Succinate of ſoda. 
Succinas ſodæ. 


Succinate of tungſten, 
Succinas tunſleni. | 


Succinate of zinc. 


Succinas ⁊inci. | 
Karabeum. 

Succinum, or amber. | — 

Succinum. » 

; Amber. 

Sugar, ? 

Saccharum. Sugar. 
Sugar, cryſtalliſed. | | / 

Sacha rum cryftalli iſatum, Sugar candy. 
Sugar of milk. _ © Sugar of milk, 
Saccharum-latfis. Salt of milk, 

K 2 
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Sulphates. 
Sulphas, tis. / m. 


Sulphate of alumine. 
Sulphas aluminoſus. 


Sulphate, ammoniacal. 
Sulphas ammoniacalis. 


Sulphate of antimony, 
Sulphas sibi. 

Sulphate of filver, 

- Sulphas argenti. 

Sulphate of arſenic. 
Sulphas arſenicalis. 

Sulphate of barytes. 
Sulphas baryticus. 

Sulphate of biſmuth, 
Sulphas biſmuthi, 


Sulphate of lime, 
Suiphas calcareus. 


Sulphate of cobalt. 
ed oe! cobalti. a 


Sulphate of copper. 
Sulphas cupri. 


Sulphate of tin. 
Sulphas flanns. 


Sulphate of iron, 
Sulphas ferri. ; 


8 Old Names. 


bination of the ſulphuric acid 
with diſſerent baſes. 


Alum. 
Argilaceous vitrial. 


Ammoniaca! vitriolic ſalt. 

Ammoniacal ſalt ( ſecret Glau- 
ber's.) 

Ammoniacal vitriol. 


Fitriolo antimony. 


* Salts dune by the com- 


ene of ſilver, 


Vitridl of luna. 
[ Fitrial of arſenic. 


Ponderous ſpar. 
Barotic vitriol. 


v of biſmuth, 


Vitricl of lime. 
Calcareous witriol. 
Sel enite. 


Gypſum. 
[ Vitriol of cobalt. 
Vitriol of Cy 


Blue vitriol. 
Vitriol of copper, or Sheree 
Blue copperas. 


: Vitriol of tin. 


Martial vitriol. 
Green vitriol. | 
Vitriol of 1 iron. a 


Green copperas. 


% 
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New Names. N Old Names. 
| Magndfian witriol. 
Bitter cathartic ſalt. 
| Sulphate of magneſia. : + Epſom ſalt. 
ulphas magngſiæ. Salt (de canal). 
| Salt of Seydſchutx. 
> ns | Salt of Sed: 
Sulphate of manganeſe. 3 5 - 
Sulphas magngſſi. [ Fitridl of mangens/e 8 
Sulphate of mercury. f . 
1 | Pitrio Nn 
Sulphate of molybdena. 
Sulphas molybideni. 
8 of nickel. 
ulphas niccoli. N 
Sulphate of gold. N 
Sulphas auri. a La IN 
Sulphate of platina. 
Sulphas platini. 
Sulphate of lead. 3 
Sulphas plmbi. | i of lead. 
| | Vitriol of potaſþ. 
Sal de duobus. 
Ro en | Vitriolated tartag. 
a2 Pes alf. Arcanum duplicatum. 
Sal polychreſt of Glaſer. 1 
Sulphate of ſoda. Gauber's ſalt. | . 
Sulphas ſodæ. Vitriol ſoda. 
Sulphate of tungſten. 
 Sulphas tunſtent. - 
P itrioh of zinc. 
Sulphate of zinc. White vitriol. - 
* Stuſphas zinci. V:tridl of Goſlar. 
White copperas. | 
. Salt formed by the combina» 
8070 3 s of the ſulphureous acid 
n with different baſes. 
| K 3 
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New Names. N Old Names, 


Sulphite of alumine. 
Sulphis aluminoſus. 
Sulphite of ammoniac. 
Sulphis ammoniacalis. 
Sulphite of antimony. 
Sulphis flibit. 
Sulphite of ſilver. © 
Sulphis argenti. 2s of 
Sulphite of arſenic. 
ulphis ar ſenicalic. 
Sulphite of barytes. 
55 2 baryticus. 
Sulphite of biſmuth. 
Sulphit biſmuthi. 
Sulphite of lime. . 
| Sulphis calcareus. : 
Sulphite of cobalt. 25 
Ssulphits cobalti. 
Sulphite of copper. 
Sulphis cupri. 
Sulphite of tin. | 
Sulphis flanni. | | PEA, 
Sulphite of iron. 
Sulphis fer 1 
Sulphite of magneſia. 
> Sulphis magneſie. 
Sulphite of manganeſe. 
Sulphis magnefit, 
Sulphite of mercury. | | 
; Sulphis hydrargyri. | ' L s * 
Sulphite of molybdena. 
Sulphis molybdena, 


7 Sulphite of nickel. | 8 
Sulphis niccoli. | 


"I 


7 
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New Names. 


Sulphite of gold. 
Sulphit auri. 
Sulphite of platina. 
Sulphis platini. 
Sulphite of lead, 
1 Sulphis plumbi. 
Sulphite of potaſh, 
Sulphis potaſſe. ' 
Sulphite of ſoda. 

, Sulphis ſodæ. 
Sulphite of tungſten. 

Sulphis tunſteni. 
Sulphite of zinc. 

Sulphrs zinci. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 
Sulphur ſublimated. 

Sulphur ſublimatum. 
Sulphures, alkaline. , 
* Sulphureta alkalina. 


Sulphure of alumine. 
Sulphuretum aluminæ. 


Sulphure, àammoniacal. 
Sulphuretum ammoniacale. 


Sulphure of antimony. 

Sulphuretum /tibii, 
Sulphure, native, of antimon 
| Sulppuretum flibii nativum. 

Sulphure of ſilver. 
Sulphuretum argenti. 

Sulphure of barytes. 
Sulphuretum barytæ. 


Sulphure of biſmuth. 
Sulphuretum biſmuthi, 


3 Old Names. 


M's 


} Sulphureous falt of Stabl. 


? Sulphur. 


j Flowerrof ſulphur. 


| Alkaline liver of ſulphur. 
Altaline hepars. 


Fuming liquor of Bayle. 
7 Volatile alkaline liver of ſulphur. 


! Antimony. 
1 Ore of antimony | 

| Blanchmal. 
5 


| Baratic liver of ſulphur. 


K 4 
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New Names. 
Sulphure, calcareous. * 


Sulphuretum calcareum. 


Sulphure of cobalt. 
Sulphureum cobatti. 


Sulphure of copper. 
Sulphuretum cupri. 


Sulphure of tin. 


Sulphuretum ftanni. 


Sulphure of iron. 


Sulphuretum ferri. 


Sulphure of fixed oils. 
Sulphuretum olei fixt. 


Sulphure of volatile oil. 


Sulphuretum olei velatilir. 


Sulphure of magneſia. 
Sulphuretum magneſie. 


Sulphure of manganeſe. 

Sulphuretum magneſit. 
Sulphure of mercury. 

Sulpburetum hydrargyri. 


Sulphures, metallic. 
Sulphureta metallica 
Sulphure of molybdena. 

Sulphuretum molybdeni. 
Sulphure of nickel. 
8 ulphuretum niccoli. 


Sulphure of gold. 
Sulphuretum auri. 


Sülphure of platina. 


Sulphuretum platini. 


Sulphure of lead. 


| Sulpburetum plumbi. 


Solphure of potaſh. 


Sulphuretum potaſſe. 


8 : Ota Nunes 


\ Calcareous liver of hs 
} pyrite of copper. 
| Martial pyrites. 
| Balſam of fulphar- 
T Balſam o ſur. " 
T Live of magneſian fulphuy. 
[ Combinations of ſulphur with me- 
al. bt be: 
"y ple ns 
Liver of fulphur with a boſe ver- 


Setali alkali. 
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New Numer. | 8 Old Names. 
Baulphure, antimoniated, of pot- KR) 
+ Antimomated liver of ſulphur. 
Sulphuretum potaſſæ flibiatum. 
Sulphure of ſoda. * of ſulphur with 4 baſe 7 
Sulphuretum ſodæ. fixed mineral alkali. 
Sulphure, ammoniated, of ſo- ; : 
. da. Ammoniated liver of /alphur. 
Sulphuretum ſodæ ſtibiatum. 
Sulphure of tungſten. BY . 
. Sulphuretum tunſteni. | 
Sulphure of zinc. * | 3 
Sulphuretuin zinci. [ Blende, or falſe galera. 
Sulphures, earthy. , ? Eaxthy livers of ſulphur. 
Sulphureta terrea, 3 Earthy bepars. 
"ip 
Tartar. | 2 uud T ? 
Tartarus. orcas 


Tartarite. 


t 
Tertaris, tis. f . tion of the tartareous acid with 


different baſes. 
3 Tartarite, acidulous, of potaſh. 92 artar. 


| Salt formed by the combĩna- 


Tartareous acidulum of potaſh. 4 Cream of tartar. 


Tartaris acidulus potaſſe. Cryſtals of tartar. 
Tartarite of alumine. ' 
Tartaris aluminoſus. | | | 
Tartarite of ammoniac. Ammoniacal tartar. © 9 
Tartaris ammoniacalis. Tartarecus ammomacal ſalt. ' 
_— 4 Tartarite of antimony. N | \ 
= - Tortaris fibii.. 


[- Dictionary for the 


| Nu N ,  T Old Names, 


Tartarite of ſilver. 
Tartarit argenti, 
i Tartarite of arſenic. 
_ Tartaris arſenicalis. 
' Tartarite of barytes. | | 
; Tartaris baryticus. = | 
Tartarite of biſmuth, ; 
Tartaris biſmuthi. T8. 
\ Tartarite of lime. | j Cate | 
Tartaris calcareus, . © an”. "od 
Tartarite of cobalt. 
Tartaris cobalti. | 
Tartarite of copper. . 8 
Tartaris cupri. 
Tartarite of tin. 
| Tartaris flanni. ; 
Tirtarite of iron. 8 
T artaris ferri. | 
Tartarite of magneſia, 
Tartaris magneſie. 5 | 
Tartarite of manganeſe. 
Tartaris mag nefuts | | 
Tartarite of mercury. 
Tartaris hydrargyr:i. 
Tartarite of molybdena. 
Tartaris molybdeni. 
Tartarite of nickel. | 
T Tartaris niccoli. — 
—_ Tartarite of gold. | | 
= Tartaris auri. | 'C 
—_ Tartarite of platina. 
| Tartaris platini. 


e 
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New Names. * Old Names. 
Tartarite of lead. Ll 15 | 
Tartaris plumbi. 3 miu e. 
Soluble tartar, 
Tartarite of potaſh, T artarized tartar. 
Tartaris potaſſe. Tartar of potaſb. 
| Vegetable ſalt. 
a Stibiated tartar. 
I ammoniated, of pot- eee 5 
* N Ammoniated tartar. 
Tartaris potaſſe fibiatus. 2 | 
Tartarite, ferruginous, of potaſh. } Chalybeated tartar. 
T artaris potaſſae ferrugineus. \ Soluble martial tartar. 
Tartarite of potaſh, ſur-com- th; RY | 
pounded of antimony: 5 ago mes e e e 
Tartaris potaſſa ſtibiatus. Nat. 
3 , Tartar of ſoda. 
* ul eng 177 ſalt of Rochelle. 
edn ng Salt of Seignette. 
Tartarite of tungſten. f 3 
6 Tartaris f un eni. L a 8 
Tartarite of zinc. 
Tartaris zinci. | 
Tin. ö ; | ö Tin. 
Stannum. 2 1 Jupiler. 


' Salt formed by the combina- 
| tion of the tunſtic acid with dif- 


Tunſtate. ferent baſes. 


„ unſtat, tis. ſ. m. This genus of ſalt has no 
| name in the old Nomenclature. 


Tunſtate of alumine 
Tunſtas aluminoſi 14. 
Tunſtate of ammoniac. 

Tunflas ammoniacaliz. 


Tunſtate of antimony. 
Tunſftas flibii, 


0 


S r — 
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Tunſtate of ſilver. . 
 Tunſtas argent. g 
Tunſtate of arſenic. 
Tunſtate of barytes. oo 
Tunſlat baryticus. © | 
Tunſtate of biſmuth. | | l 
Tunſtat biſmuthi. 
Tunſtate of lime. RG 
Tunſtate of cobalt. 
Turflas cobalt. ; bg 
Tunſtate of copper. 
Tunftas cupri. 
Tunſtate of tin. 
. Tunſtas flanni. 
Tunſtate of iron. 
Tunſlas ferri. 
Tunſtate of magneſia. 
© , Tunflas magneſie. 5 a 
Tunſtate of manganeſe. | | 
Tunſfas magneſu. 8 
Tunſtate of mercury. 
Tunſtat Hydrargyri. 
Tunſtate of molybdena. „ 
| Tunſtas molybdeni. | 
Tunſtate of nickel. 6 
T unſtas niccoli. 2 . 
Tunſtate of gold. ; 
Tunſtas auri, 
Tunſtate of platina. 8 | 
Tunſlas Platini. 
Tunſtate of lead. 8 
Tunſlas plumbi. 


= 
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New Names - . T Old Names. 


Tunſtate of potaſh, 
Tunſtas potaſſee. 
Tunſtate of ſoda. 
Tunſlas ſode. 
'Tunſtate of tungſten, 
*  Tunſtas tumſleni. 
Tunſtate of zinc. 
Tunſflas zinci. 
W , 
Water. Water. | 
Water, lime. Lime-water. ' 
Water, diſtilled. Diſtilled water. 
Waters impregnated with car- Acidulaus waters. 
bonic acid. Gazeous waters. 
Waters, ſulphurated. Hepatic waters. 
f - 
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